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The theme of the journal of the Council on 
Anthropology and Education focuses on an :hropological resources and 
teaching. Nine major articles comprise the special issue of the 
journal. The first article traces the development of the academic 
study and teaching of anthropolocj beginning in 1501. Although 
mentioned as early as the 1500s, anthropology did not emerge as a 
distinct discipline until the turn of the 19th century. The second 
article reports how a communication-s perspective and visual materials 
have been utilized to revitalize introductory area courses and 
discusses what might be done to incorporate a contextual 
understanding of mass media into classroom instruction. Using films, 
classmates, visitors, and museum artifact analysis, the third article 
presents ideas on four simulations which can increase undergraduate 
involvement in anthropology courses. The fourth article examines 
curriculum models for teaching anthropology. The Fifth article 
describes an elective physical anthropology course for the eighth 
grade. The sixth article shows how an anthropology learning center is 
used for grades three through six. Tht^ seventh article presents 
techniques to aid anthropologists who are asked to speak to 
elementary school classes. The eighth article discusses 
pre -collegiate anthropology materials. The final article, written by 
the editor, presents views on the future horizons of anthropology and 
education. (Author/JB) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACADEMIC STUDY 
AMD TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY 



Susan Dwyer-Shick / Pennsylvania State University, Ogont^ Campus 
Wilfrid C. Bailey / University of Georgia 



The earliest reported use o'' "anlhropology " in a way 
•si:rji{ar to lis use lodav w.ls a book v;ilh lhal lille published 
ir^ Leipzig in 1501. li was .^:n anatomical n.irk. In 1533 
another hook wiih the same title detained anthropology as a 
discourse on human nature. Tfie first use of the word in 
English was apparently in /655 in a hi^ok entitled 
Anthropology abstracted; or, the idea of Humane nature 
reflected in hriefe Philosophxiill and anafomieal co'cetions 
(Bendyshe 1865). In spile of these early beginnings, 
anliiropology did not begin to emerge as a distinct 
discipline until the last half of the l^Mh century. A survey 
ni literature related to Ihe study and teaching of 
anliiropology revealed that the debate on the nature of 
anthropology and its component subfields continued \s'ell 
into the early decades of this century. The forma! leaching 
of anthropology was not established until the turn of the 
century (Dwyer-Shick 1976). 

THE DEFINITION AND NATURE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

In retrospect, the discussion involvini; the choice of a 
name for the discipline of Anthropology appears lengthy 
and intense. In the first volume ot the /:7/7/;o/oc//c"c// journal 
we find an arlicje by Luke Burke. "Outlines of the 
I undament.il Doctrines of Ethnology," wliich defined 
ethnokigy as "a science whicli investigates the mental and 
physical diiferences of mankiful, . , . and which seeks io 
deduce from these investigations, piinciples for human 
guidance in all the important relations of social existence" 
(Burke IS48). In 1863 Paul Broca defined ethnology in the 
first volume of the Aiithropoloqieul Review as being "only 
.1 part of the science ol man; the other part is general 
anthr(.*poiogy." The two forme(i but a single science for "all 
the human races froni a great whole, and it is important to 
examine the group in its ensemble [emphasis in original], 
to determine its position in the series of beings ... its 
common charaLterisiics, whether in the anatomical and 
physiologictil or in the intellectual order" (Broca 1863). 

In the same piiblic.ition, janK^s Hunt defined 
anthropology as "ihe science of the whole nature of man." 
f-thnology was "the history or science of nations or races." 
Since anthropology v/as to "deal with the origin and 
development of humanity," it therefore had to be 
concerned with "everything that will throw lignl on the 



physical or psycho'ogkal history of man" (Hunt '1363). In 
1864, Hunt included archaeology and ethnology as an 
'"'integral pari of our science.'* 

Arihropologv includes every science which bears directly on the 
science of man or m.mk'nd and ir^cludes anatomy, physiology, 
psychology , ethnography, cthnoSogy, priilology, arci^aeology and 
palaeontology as applied to man . . . . Wc only make ^jse of these 
sciences so far as ihey win thfow light on the past, the present, 
and the probable future of the human family | Hunt rfcl64l . 

Hunt proposed that the term ethnology be "expunged" and 
that the following be adopted: 

(I ) /y/ifor/cij/ anthrtypoiogy ^ for what has aiso been culled human 
palaeontology or of late palacoanthropoiogy ; {2) Ocscyipiiic 
unWropofogy, for what "French \.riters have hitrierto called 
ethnography"; '{3) Compurj/iic anihr<jp'nf(ji;\\, for what "recent 
English and American writers have called ethnology", covering 
"the science of human races" |Hunt 1865j. 

In the next year, Hunt concludes this series <jf ye.jriy 
articles on nomenclature by proposing a fourih division lo 
t,he three he recommended in 1865. He would add ''Archaic 
anthropology^ or the past history of man, from iiis physical 
remains and works" (Hunt 1866). 

In 1868 Jo.seph Barnard Davis proposed an 
amalgamation of the Anthropological m\l\ lithnological 
Societies of London under the term Anthropological (iXivis 
1S68). Although this was eventually accomplished along 
the lines proposed by Davis, the debate over terminology 
and usage continued at least up lo the beginning of the 
20th century. In 1882 Ruberl I letcher presejUcd a 
historical review of the leading cihnijlogicwl and 
anthropological societies of Europe and America in a series 
of lectures. He termed ethnology the science treating the 
races of man according to social attributes, while 
anthropol(3gy takes human anatomical siructure as the basis 
of comparison (Kletcher 1882). Edward Burnett Tylor in 
the 1S94 edition of the Encyclopaedia fhitannica used only 
the title of "Anthropology" to describe essentially the same 
materials and .ipproach. R. Munro in his Presidential 
Address of 1893 before the British Association for the 
Advanceinent of Science said lluit because of ihe difficulty 
in framing a comprehensive and distinctive definition, 
anthropology had not yet eAt\M:^\ it^ r.mking as an 
independent science (Munro 1893). Writing jUst o-.: year 
later in the American publication, fhe Chautauquan, 
Frederick Starr bemoaiied the situation similarly for he saw 
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"in no oih.>:i -tuMSco prunjliiv i> there so mucii 
indcfinileiiess in k-rniinDh >i;v .is in jnlhropologv. The word 
anihropologv itself is used v.lih several ditforeni r^uMnini;'^ 
and ihe n.imcs of ihe subordirute '^Jie^Le^ u^u.iIK 
considered Li)mprised Ailhin IT are variously appLed." 
Slarr ciM'isidered anihri)po!i.)i;\ as a science of ihe ialler hair 
of The 19lh cenlurv. fi^hling its \%a\ lu rect.ignilit m. He also 
emphasj/ed that an.t.hr* 'puluiiv vvas "elaimini; ib I'dnk 
among ihe sciences" ihrvHij;}! the recovinilion Uial "man's 
proper sludy is mankind" (Slarr 1S94). 

A prominent p-robleni i:i lhi> debate, reCL>,i;ni/ed by 
several wriiers over a period i^t. linie, was the "sharing" wilh 
several olher lields ot scicnilific Mudv overlai^pinti domain 
(Fylor lis^T). jnhn j. Wild ci^iraclerized anihropoloiiical 
in\e>li);aii'.-;ns as coincidini; "i.o a large exleni wilh ihe 
doniains liiiherli* appr* -priated by llie hislorian, li'.e 
phil()ioi''sl. ihe anliquarian antl ih.L' ethnologisi." Perhaps 
seeking to h'resl.ill charges of infi ingemeni by Ihese 
iiiscipliries, \V;ld aistj added that anihropologv was "iktI 
in tended lo displace lliese p^edece^sors of and cooperaturs 
in anihropological research," hul "on ihe conirary. ihe 
principal objeci of anthrnpoT^vgical science is lo 
concentrate, as il were, in a focus ail ihe inlormalion 
Collected up lo ti'.is Li.iie i'\ iheir separate labours" (Wild 
1889). Wild's discus>i;u^ peril a ps reminds .1 reader ol ihe 
similar claim made mi eloquenilv b\ Civile Kluckholin in 
.Mirror for M^in (1949). And indeed, ihis claim is made 
c^jntinnalK in tiie introduLt ions lo inan\ inirDiluclorv 
anihropologv textbooks publishet.1 toilay. 

In addition t^. ihe debate over the appiopriale 
terminology for this new science, there was the parallel 
attempt a.t arriving at a classification of the results of liiis 
scientific investig.iliv)n. Perhaps the most w-ell known of 
these discussions centered upon the classification scheme 
submilted by I'rancis Galtoi? in 189S to the International 
Calalogite Committee A Uie Royal Society of London and 
published in ihe lounutf of /he Anthrupoloc/k u/ Institute of 
Great Britain uiul Ireland. J he main Llivisions propositi 
incluLled: general works; iiuiseums and collecti(.)ns; 
archaeology; anihrDpomeiry; races; iiulustrial occupations 
and appliafices; arts <if pleas'ure; communication ol ideas; 
superstition, religion. customs; administration and 
economics; sociolv)gy, chiefly of primilive races (Gallon 
1898). 

In that same yeai Brinton severely criticized Gallon's 
proposal, now termed Scfieclule Q, Anthropology, for what 
were considered to be serious omissions in ethnography as 
outlined in the Schedule, 1 here was no mention of the 
study ol folklore at all, "an omission which Brinton labeled 
as "Lurious . . . in these days" (Brinton 1898). f ran/ Boas 
criticized the classification for not being sys».em<ilic. aiui he 
proposed instead "for descriptive mateiial a less number of 
sub-ilivisions combined with geographical sub-divisions." 
r«)r ethnological discussions Boas suggestetl the disc.irding 
of geographical subdivisions and their replacement l^' *'an 
exhaustive ethnological sub-division" (1899). 

in 1899 W. |. \kGee acknowledged th;it special 



d':'{"icull)es were no doubt encountered in dealing with the 
sjbiect of anthropology "for the reason thai this youngest 
o^ the sciences is not yet organized in a manner acceptable 
lo the entire body of students," and ihereHrc ihe "scheme 
proposed is not ciassific in any proper sense, but rather a 
nearly random assortment of catchwords." Nevertheless. 
McGee concluded that 'The final test of the value of any 
catalogue is found in the practical operation of the law oi 
supplv and demand, with respect to botii raw material and 
finished product." With this in mind, Nk'Gee iielieved that 
"no working anthropologist in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology v,-ould seri(3usly undertake tiie cataloguing of 
anthropL'logical literature, or anv br.mch thereof, in 
accordance with the extravagantly ct)mple\ scheme ol llie 
Royal Society Committee, and that the library of the 
Bureau could not be arranged under it" (McGee 1S99). It 
may well be that such immediate and serious trilicism^ 
contributed to the decision against adopting this 
classification system. What these discussants di^l agree 
upon, liowevcr, was Jie pressing need for a classification 
SN'Stem which would be widely agreed to antl set forth a 
prevailing ternTinok)gy. 

TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

L.irly tiaining in anthiopology was in t^onneLiion wilh 
museums. Paul Br oca was olferi ng regular courses in Paris 
museums by 1870, FulwarLl B, Tylor was keeper ol the 
Oxford UniversiiN Museum and became lecturer in 188.^. 
He was made England's first prolessur ol anthropology in 
IS98 (MacCurLly 1899). I he first Ph.D. with anthroptilogy 
as the mait)i" subject was awarded by the University ol 
.Munich to G. Buschan in 1888 (Iracy 1889). hi this same 
yea I Iran/ Bt>as went lo Clark UiTiveisity and became the 
fi[si [irofessor of Anlhiopology in the United Stales. 
Alexander f . Chamberlain earncLl the first American I'h.D. 
there in 1 89J alter Boas hai.1 alreaLly lesigned his position. 

At the basis of the search for teiminology and 
Llassilication was the coiiLern lor the piesentation ol the 
results ol .mthropoU)gical lesearcii. I^ritilon lUmiIv linkeil 
such concerns in his arlicle "The Noinenclatuie anil 
Teaching of Anthropology" which appeared in the 
Amcriean Anthropoloqist (Old Series) with Lomments by 
]ohn Wesley Powell (Brinton 1892b). In the same year 
Brinton arranged for the private printing arul circulation ol 
his "AnthropologN'i As a Science and .is a Blanch ol 
University l:ducatit)n." Here Brinton made his [litch for 
anthropology as [lart of university curricula In afi audience 
of "otticers and patrons of tnir universities and 
post-graduate departments" in the United States. Brinton 
t irmly believetl that 'The rightful claims of this SLience 
(would be I rcLogiii/etl only when il is organized as a 
ilepartment by itself" with a ct)mpelent Lore of professors 
and curatois, with well-iippointctl labr)ralories and 
museums, and wilh fellowships for deserving students." The 
literature of that time and of following tiecades woultl 
clearly indicate lh<it curators and prolessors, kinds lor 
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university laboratories and museum exhibits, were 
sometimes mutually exclusive. The appeal to "patrons" was 
an important source of early support for several 
departments of anthropological instruction here duly noted 
by Brinton. Ti^e final part of this circulation outlined the 
planned course of instruction on an introductory level 
including (1) synopsis of a lecture course, (2) laboratory 
work, (3) library work, (4) ficldwork, and (5) text books 
(Brinton 1892a). 

In his presentation before the New York meeting of the 
American Naturalists and Affiliated Societies, December 
1898, Boas characterized anthropology as "one of the 
subjects that have been added to the university curriculum 
quite recently." For this reason Boas decided to devote his 
remarks to "a consideration of the field that 
anthropological instruction is intended to cover and of its 
relations to allied sciences rather than to a discussion of 
methods of instruction," In the remainder of this talk, later 
published as "Advances in Methods of Teaching" in 
Science, Boas lays out a now familiar argument for the 
introduction of anthropological instruction. That is, 
anthropology is of extreme "educational value, particularly 
in so far as it broadens the historical views of the student, 
because it extends his view over cultures and civilizations 
that have grown up uninfluenced by our own. The advances 
made by our own race will appear to him in a truer light 
when he is able to compare them with the work done by 
other peoples and races; and if ho understands how much 
our own civilization owes to the achievements of people 
who appear to be at present on a low level of culture. The 
methodological value of the teaching of anthropology lies 
in the fact that it shows the possibility of applying 
inductive methods to the study of social phenomena" (Boas 
1899a). 

In addition to presenting a particular view point as to 
the appropriate instructional structure for anthropology, 
several authors early on were interested in documenting 
(i.e., counting) the inroads made in academic curricula and 
faculty on the part of anthropology. As early as 1892 
Frederick Starr, utilizing a biographical approach, presented 
not "a history of anthropology in America," but rather a 
"survey of activities in the teaching of anthropology; the 
areas of research; and the publications within the emerging 
field" (Starr 1892). At least by 1894 there was already a 
concern with a more or less systematic surveying of the 
academic institutions of the United States and Europe to 
determine the extent and level of the instruction of 
anthropology. Alexander F. Chamberlain published in 1894 
his "Anthropology in Universities and Colleges" in an 
attempt to "exhibit in the tersest form possible the present 
state of anthropological study in the higher institutions of 
learning in Europe and Arr'^irica, and to indicate how great 
has been the interest shown in, and the attention devoted 
to, this subject in very recent years." He provided here a 
review of those academic institutions which offered course 
work in anthropology, exclusive of comparative philology, 
and included data on department affiliatio.i, title, and 
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instructor, when such information was available 
(Chamberlain 1894). 

In that same year, George A. Dorsey published his 
survey article on the teaching of anthropology in American 
colleges in the short-lived publication The Archaeologist. 
Here he acknowledged credit to an earlier pamphlet 
"Graduate Courses" compiled by the Graduate Club of 
Harvard University for stimulating his idea and for 
providing in its Section 13 (Social Science, Anthropology 
and Ethnology) detailed information on all of the courses 
in these areas then offered by 19 of "our leading colleges." 
After eliminating all courses devoted to pure economics, 
retaining all Ihose that may be said to fall within the field 
of Anthropology, using that word in its broadest usage, 
Dorsey concluded that anthropological studies of some sort 
were given in 16 colleges while well organized departments 
of anthropology were to be found in four. He concluded: 
"Taking into consideration the fact that only recently has 
this science been recognized as a part of a college education 
abroad and in America, especially the ground which has 
been gained is considerable and furnishes much that is 
encouraging to American students of Anthropology" 
(Dorsey 1894). 

Two year later, Dorsey published "The History of the 
Study of Anthropology in Harvard University." In this 
20-page article he traced the development of anthropology 
as a subject of instruction at Harvard from 1 866; founding 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology; establishing the Department of American 
Ethnology and Archaeology in 1885 and its announcement 
in 1890 that it was ready to accept students for the 
awarding of degrees; and through 1895, courses offered, 
enrollment, publications, financial support and expansion 
plans (Dorsey 1896). Dorsey was the first recipient of the 
Ph.D. in anthropology from Harvard in 1894. 

Writing on the occasion of the recognition of the 
Smithsonian Institution's first half-century, J.W. Fewkes 
credited the Smithsonian with the advancement of 
knowledge and its subseq'jent diffusion among the 
population through "a rich and well-arranged collection of 
anthropological material" and "a well-arranged 
museum . . . teaching many who are not reached by other 
methods" (Fewkes 1897). 

Through personal correspondence, George G. MacCurdy 
was able to determine that at least 48 academic institutions 
in 1 3 countries offered some iform of instruction in 
anthropology by 1899. The leaching force was placed by 
MacCurdy al 74 (17 in the United Stales), with 
professorships (in the strict sense of that term) numbering 
only one for this country, i.e., Franz Boas at Columbia 
University, New York City. The substance of MacCurdy's 
research was presented before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science meeting m Columbus, Ohio, 
August 1899, and led to the appointment of a committee 
to "consider ways and means of furthering the instruction 
in anthropology in all the institutions of learning and to 
report hack at the Chrislmas meeting of the Society." 
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Committee members included W. ). McGee (Washjn^^on. 
D.C), F. Russell (Cambridge), and G. G. t\\^cQurd\ (New 
York). Added at the first meeting were F. Boa^ (Ne\v Vor[;) 
and W. H. Holmes (Washington, D.C). Throe roars lat^r, in 
1902, MacCurdy again took stock of tne acadcrvjic 
instruction of anthropology, this time making ii%c of 3 
questionnaire as well as personal correspondt?ncc, 'iltb^Ugh 
limiting the data to the United Siate^,. His resi^^kb 
uncovered at least 31 universities which offered co^r^cs in 
anthropology in conjunction with other subjects- He ^Iso 
noted that the Phillips Academy, Andovcr. iVUss^^'hu^^Uts. 
had by this date instituted a program and hired inSlru^^^Ors. 
MacCurdy concluded on an optimistic note, ''Thj^ s^.^'^s 10 
be the normal role of development and would of Usc'^ in 
time, suffice to carry instruction in anthropology Iq ^v^^y 
growing college and university in .America" (Ma^^ur^^V l9Q2)- 
Perhaps Boas did not share the optimism of of 
MacCurdy. More than likely he was reluctant to Uub^ Uie 
growth of anthropological instruction to ^bs^^^tee 
leadership or leadership other than his own. In 19qi, 
writing in response to an inquiry from Zcl'i^i Nuital 
regarding the establisliment uf anthropology in C<x\\fo^r[\d, 
Boas wrote: 

It is a mailer of the grealest imporUnce ih^t the y^^o^K jn 
Calilornia should be taken up with the grealesi t;nc''8\. Ih^? 
quesiion were asked how greater funds could be ^vp^^ded 
advantageously, I would suggest ih^l the fo!lowir»S rn^^hcjd 
would give the most saiisfaclory results: Establish fur ^ Der*°cl of 
five years four fellowships in ethnology and Iv/O fello\\'sh 'Ps in 
archaeology. Lei these fellowships be made for the fj^^t 
years in Columbia for ethnology and in Harvard archae<^'Qgy- 
As soon as one of these fellows is trained far cncpu^h do 
independent work, lei ihe fellowship be itansferrecl the 
University of California, and give the fellow an opporiufiity jo 
do field-work in ihat Slaie. . . . For ihe ne\l fiv^ Veil's, a^*^ not 
longer, give me the opportunity lo direct operations, in ordtr 10 
establish them on a definite systematic basis, ^r^cl 1 ar^ certain 
that at the close of this lime a strong department in the 
University of California could be formed enlirel/ injePent^'^ntl/ 
of any further cooperation on our part | [3oas 190 I | . 

In 1919 Bocis and MacCurdy both published aMa^'^'elV 
sho/t pieces in the American Anthropologist Und^r si^nilar 
titles which surveyed the state of the acaderfic t^^^chi"]^ of 
anthropology. Boas' article covered four arc^i^ of Conciim^ 
(1) the science of anthropology; (2) the aii^ of 
non-professional anthn^pology instruction; (3) tlu" 
professional study of anthr()f)ology ; and (4) the 
requirements of a department of anthropc^logV the 
university and college level (Boas 1919). MacCur^Jv, tlH' 
other hand, presented a survey based :ho results 
obtained from a total of 196 institutions where 
anthropology courses were given in connecti^^n vvin^ oi^cr 
academic departm?nts, i.e., those not having antbropol^^gy 
in iheir title, and where the total academic fciCiiltV was 
thirty or more. Me concluded that: (1) anthiopolo^V had 
j;aine(l a "foot-hold" at ihe "lesser" schools an<^^ at 'late 
supported colleges and universities and (2) ^Uitb Topology 
courses being taught were found to be prim.irily niY^^re^j jn 
conjunction with those in the natural sci^'ncC^ al''<-acly 
established within the curriculum (MacCurdy ^91 9). 

4 AMTHROPOLDGY AND EDUCATION QUaPTePIy 
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The first extensive updating of the material assembled 
by MacCurdy on anthropology in American universities was 
undertaken, however, only in the late 1940s and completed 
in the spring of 1950. Erminie Wheeler Voegelin gathered 
data in a survey covering 600 universities and colleges in the 
United States and Canada under the auspices of the 
Executive Board of the American Anthropological 
Association when she was serving as the E.xecutive 
Secretary. This article includes a brief history of the es- 
tablishment of the departments of anthropology and course 
offerings and a limited historical bibliography relating to 
the subject of teaching anthropology; however, the major- 
ity of the more than 40-page article is taken up by the 
statistical tabulation of courses and academic institutions 
(Voegelin 1950). 

In 1 953 the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research published a world-wide survey of 
anthropological institutions (Thomas and Pikelis 1953). An 
incomplete update appeared in Current Anthropology in 
1964. The American Anthropological Association has 
published Guide to Departments of Anthropology annually 
since 1962-63. The ]916'77 edition lists 317 academic 
departn^.ents in 314 institutions and 60 departments in 56 
museums. (Some schools and museums have more than one y 
department.) A total of 4,285 individuals hold positions in 
the 377 departments located in the United States and 
Canada. 

While there are several rather early examples of the 
concern which some anthropologists had regarding the kind 
and quality of the anthropological instruction available, on 
the whole this interest appears to come rather later on. No 
doubt the emphasis in the beginning was to introduce 
anthropological instruction. While there was obviously 
concern that those new professionals be well trained as 
anthropologists, there appeared to be little or no thought as 
to what kind of teachers they might make, even though, 
until very recently it was to teaching that the new Ph.D. 
turned. And yet it was not until 1957, at the 33rd annual 
meeting of the Central States Anthropological Society, that 
there was held a symposium devoted to the teaching of 
anthropology because, in the words of the organizer, 
Andrew H. Whiteford; "the majority of American anthro- 
pologists spend the majority of their time teach- 
ing. ...[and] in many institutions, anthropologists have 
been deeply involved in the new developments in higher ed- 
ucation and have contributed substantially to new courses 
and expanded curricula" (Whiteford I960). Evidence of the 
growing concern for the quality of anthropological instruc- 
tion comes fronn a number of diverse sources. These include 
brief notes in the American Anthropologist indicating 
examples of training and the 1952 series "The Training of 
the Prol'essional Anthropologist." In 1965 Robert W, 
Lhrich began a regular column in the Newsletter. Especially 
noteworthy were the two volumes Resources for the 
Teaching of Anthropology and The Teaching of Anthro- 
pology edited by David G. Mandelbaum et al. which 
appeared in 1963 as part of the Memoir Series. The 
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founding of the Council on Anthropology and Education in 
1971 and the beginning of its regular quarterly publication 
marks an impcrunt awareness of anthropology and 
education. In 1975 a special regular column began under 
the title of "The Teaching of Anthropology," edited by 
Dward Moore, Jr., and it has continued to meet with 
success. The brief contributions include proposed course 
syllabi, bibliography, new thoughts and directions in the 
leaching of specific courses, and in several instances an 
overt recognition of the relationship of the practice of 
anthropology and the communication of those results to 
anthropologist and non-anthropologist alike. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 

From the start of the discussion of the presentation of 
anthropological content for instructional purposes, there 
have appeared also a number of articles devoted to the 
presentation of the relation of such instruction to student, 
society, and finally the larger global community. One is 
almost tempted to label the argument under the title 
**worihiness." Brinton's address as retiring President of the 
AAAS, August 29, 1895, was intended to change the image 
of anthropology from what he characterized as "a 
dilettante occupation, suited to persons of elegant leisure 
and retired genlle.men, and without any very direct or 
visible p.'-aclical application of concern with the daily affair?^ 
of life" (Brinton 1895). 

In the 1907 note by VV. Hough, "Anthropology in 
Education for the Foreign Service," the author clearly 
articulated a "visible practical application" for anthropol- 
ogy: 'The basis of education for foreign service is 
anthropotogical. . , . Native arts, for instance, offer a point 
of approach for commercial exploitation in which anthro- 
pology can serve business," while also furnishing 
"knowledge of the mineral, animal, and vegetal wants of 
peoples, the processes and inventions involved in their 
preparation, the agencies through which they are dis- 
tributed, and the methods by which they arc utilized and 
enjoyed" (Hough 1907). 

A similar lone was taken by a note appearing in a 1914 
issue of Nature of a report of ihc Joint Committee of the 
Royal Anthropologica! Institute and Section H of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. Here 
stress is laid upon the practical cipplicalion of anthropolog- 
ical teaching in the university to allcvialo the "wastage of 
millions of pounds sterling in trade" owing to the lack of 
anthropological training under official support and the lack 
of knowledge of "alien" peoples. The remedy was staled 
clearly: It was "in the interest of the Empire" to have 
anthropological training under governmental support in 
order to introduce a scientific system of anthropological 
instruction into the university system curriculum (Joint 
Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
Section H, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science 1914). 

The literature is full of examples of the appropriateness 
of anthropology and anthropological instruction for the 



student at the university and college level, regardless of the 
planned or anticipated vocation. Boas included the follow- 
ing remarks within a lecture which he delivered in 1908 as 
part of the Series on Science, Philosophy and Art, 
Columbia University: "The definite facts that I could lay 
before you are few, and even the ground-work of the 
science appears hardly laid. Stiii I hope that the view of our 
ultimate aims may have engendered the feeling that we aie 
striving for a goal which is bound to enlighten mankind, 
and which will be helpful in gaining a right attitude in the 
solution of the problems of life" (Boas 1908). Writing an 
article directed to a social work audience, A. Irving 
Hallowell attempted to call attention to some of the 
possibilities for rapport between the fields of social work 
and anthropology, believing that each had much to offer 
the other, and quotes Robert Lowie to support this 
position: 

As the engineer calls on the physicist for a knowledge of 
mechanical laws, so the social builder of the future who would 
seek to refashion the culture of his time and add to its cultural 
values, will seek guidance from ethnology, the science of culture, 
which in Tylor's judgement is "essentially a reformer's science" 
[Hallowell 1924]. 

Anthropology was seen also as part of a liberal 
education. Pearce (1927) expressed the common view that 
anthropological instruction provided the basis for a liberal 
education leading to better world understanding. Morris E. 
Opicr wrote in a similar vein in the late 1930s when he 
urged the development of anthropological courses for those 
individuals who would eventually find themselves inching 
within a nonanthropological context. Opier viewed such 
exposure to the development of cultures and peoples 
throughout the world as "the most potent antidote for 
extravagant claims on behalf of particular groups." The 
introductory sentence to his "Anthropology, Democracy, 
and the School" reflects the period: "We live in a day when, 
lunatic and amoral usurpers of power are exploiting the 
ignorance of anthropology of great masses of people ... no 
mailer what the cost in slaughter, sacrifice, and misery may 
be" (OpIer 1937). George 0. Spindler presented a similar 
argument for the inclusion of anthropological instruction 
within "an educational system whereby a young person 
graduating is capable of thinking clearly and with insight in 
a world that must have clear-thinkers in order to survive." 
As the title of the article suggests, "Anthropology May Be 
the Answer" (Spindler 1946). 

The inclusion of anthropology within a liberal education 
and teacher education concentrations were discussed in 
both the educational and professional anthropological 
literature. Beginning with the appropriateness of anthro- 
pology in the underp.raduale curriculum, the argum.enl was 
extended to apply to elementary and secondary levels and 
to teacher education programs. 

PRE COLLEGIATE ANTHROPOLOGY 

One of the early cnlls lor the introduction of anthropol- 
ogy in the secondary schools came from Jules Henry nnd 
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appeared in a 1939 issue of Progressive Education, Henry 
suggested that either of two methods of introduction might 
prove acceptable; (1) as a part of ongoing courses of study 
or (2) as a course of study itself. Similar to the position of 
Opier two years earlier, Henry believed that such material 
would help to combat what he termed pseudo-science of 
reaction and intolerance. Significantly, Henry also urges a 
strong emphasis upon having teachers of such courses 
trained in anthropology, not merp^*' exposed to the subject 
somewhere along the line in their education (Henry 1939). 

While the literature of the 1940s is primarily phrased in 
generalities, for the most pan, as to the benefits of teaching 
anthropology, increasingly in the 1950s and 1960s there 
were published articles which described, sometimes in 
considerable detail, the workings of such a course. One 
example of this genre is R. I. Hayden's "Fifth-Graders Take 
a Crack at Anthropology" (1957). Unfortunately, this 
article is also somewhat typical of the kind of naive, and at 
times downright ethnocentric, attitude that a teacher (in 
this case the administrator) may very well perpetuate even 
though adopting the terminology of the subject. Also, and 
doubly unfortunate, is his reference in passing to the 
teacher selected as "guinea pig" for her interest in the 
subject of anthropology, although she had never actually 
taken a course. 

This trickle of articles concerned with anthropology on 
the elementary and secondary levels became a flood in the 
1960s and 1970s. The peak seems to have been 1968 when 
at least 27 were published. More descriptive articles are 
published, and not only those which spoke in glowing terms 
of an instructor's success or of the increased vistas of his or 
her students. Tor the first time there were projects begun to 
produce the kind of materials needed to teach at this level. 
Not watered-down anthropoiogy. not pseudo-anthro. 
pological generalities, but seriously conceived and executed 
projects staffed by anthropologists and educators to 
develop curricula materials. The projects for producing 
teaching materials for pre-collegiate anthropology were at 
two levels of scale. First, there were large scale projects 
usually with federal support. These included the Anthro- 
pology Curriculum Project operating primarily at the 
elementary grades. A series of articles resulting from this 
project was described by Rice and Bailey in 1971. 

The Anthropology Curriculum Study Project focused on 
the high school level. Materials from this project were 
summarized in Socfaf Education (Charles 1972). Man A 
Course of Study (MACOS) was another project aimed at 
the lower grades (Joyce 1971). The second type of project 
produced experimental materials for a particular system or 
school. For example, a well-known anthropologist reported 
on the background, implementation, and subsequent 
evaluation of teaching an anthropology course to ninth- 
graders within a private school in suburban Chicago 
(Bohannan et ai. 1969). 

Sanders and Tanck made a critical appraisal of 26 
national social studies projects. They included the major 
anthropology projects (1970). Malcolm Collier reviewed the 



status of teaching anthropology at the secondary and 
elementary school levels. She made two important state- 
ments. (1) "The problem facing curriculum developers is 
the need to concentrate on the objectives most crucial to 
the students' general education instead of including all that 
is relevant to the development of the professional anthro- 
pologist," and (2) "What actually happens to the teaching 
of anthropology by 1980 will depend on the quality of 
materials produced and the extent and quality of en- 
couragement and opportunity which schools and com- 
munities give teachers to develop their intellectual and 
pedagogical skills" (1971 ). 

Another analysis of pre-collegiate anthropology was 
introduced as follows: 

In spite of the fact that anthropology courses and units have 
been taught in a few elementary and secondary schools in the 
past, the discipline is not a widely accepted or taught subject at 
these levels. Some have argued that it may never become a full 
member of the social studies curriculum because of the problems 
that must be overcome in order for anthropology to gain wide 
.cceptance. These problems include: teacher preparation in 
anthropology, local and state approval of anthropology courses, 
competition for "slots" in the curriculum from history and the 
other social sciences, parental and community resistance to 
anthropological explanations of man's development, and lack of 
sound and appropriate materials for classroom use...[Dyn- 
neson 1975:1]. 

The conclusion of Dynneson may be over pe<;simistic, 
however. While few courses may be offered under the 
taxonomy of anthropology, this nomenclature overlooks 
the substantial anthropological content in socia! studies 
courses utilizing cross cultural, area, or ethnographic 
approaches. Most anthropological content is now taught as 
part of ongoing courses of study, as Jules Henry suggested 
in 1939, rather than as separate, distinct anthropological 
courses. 

SUMMARY . 

The above review of literature related to the develop- 
ment of the academic study and teaching of anthropology 
traces the struggle to identify the nature and components 
of the discipline. Anthropology was first taught in 
universities to train professionals. Later anthropology was 
promoted as a part of liberal education. The most recent 
development has extended the teaching of anthropology 
downward to the secondary and elementary grade levels. 

NOTES 

Acknow/edqmenis, This article is based upon the 1976 an- 
notated bibliography "The Study and Teaching of Anthropology" 
by one of the authors. See References Cited. 
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HUMAN IMAGES: 

TEACHING THE COM.MUNICATION DF ETHNOGRAPHY 



Richard Chaif en / Temple University 



The intent of this paper is twofold: to report how a 
communications perspective and visual materials have been 
utilized to revitalize introductory area courses— courses that 
have been losing enrollments; and to discuss what might 
be done to incorporate a contextual understanding of mass 
media into classroom instruction. The communication 
approach emphasizes the comparative use of visual and 
written ethnographic reports. Introductory courses that 
focus on a culture area should be substantive in ethno- 
graphic method and data as well as basic theory and data on 
processes of mass communication. 

Visual materials-especially ethnographic films-are 
frequently used in introductory area courses as well as more 
general introductions to cultural anthropology. However, 
the approach to be explained and outlined in the following 
pages is not in the popular tradition of using ethnofilm to 
simply illustrate what some place, thing, event, or group of 
people look like. The contribution of utilizing a com- 
munications perspective is to stimulate attention to an 
anthropological understanding of communicating eth- 
nography in professional and non-professional "teaching" 
contexts. 

The communication of ethnography is illustrated by 
describing an introductory course "Human Images: A 
Communications Approach to Culture."' Human Images 
has been developed and offered every semester for the past 
four years as part of an undergraduate curriculum in 
cultural anthropology. Requiring no anthropology pre- 
requisites, the course has been designed to attract first and 
second year students from a diversity of programs and 
majors within the University. Large enrollments have come 
from anthropology, communications, education, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. The course is regularly over-enrolled 
and has stimulated some students to become anthropology 
majors. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

Most introductory area courses include information on 
how the anthropologist works in the field. The use of key 
informants is discussed, as well as the ideals of participant 
observation, objectivity, the importance of "natural" con- 
text, and the quest for the native point of view. However, lit- 
tle is said of (1) how that information is organized and pre- 
pared for readers or viewers; (2) what assumptions are made 
about audiences for this information; or (3) what sorts of 



expectations are awaiting ethnographic reports from dif- 
ferent segments of a reading/viewing public. For instance, 
how do the ethnographic reports and processes of 
communicating information gathered by the trained anthro- 
pologist differ from reports of similar subject matter 
produced by a journalist or photojournalist, an explorer, 
traveler or tourist, a novelist or a poet? 

Anthropologists usually encourage their students to 
understand the cultural significance of behavioral acts, 
belief systems, and symbolic forms, as well as artifacts in 
the context of the society that make and use them. Why, 
then, should we not also encourage students to gain a 
critical competence for understanding and evaluating 
different types of ethnographic information that have been 
produced and used in a variety of contexts? 

HUMAN IMAGES: A SURVEY OF ETHNOGRAPHIC REPORTS 

The course offers students several opportunities to 
explore some of these problems. Human I mages is as much 
about mass communication and media awareness as it is 
about Eskimo ethnography. 

The ethnographic focus of the course offered at Temple 
is Eskimo society and culture. The Eskimo are well suited 
to this communication approach since they have been the 
subject of so many different forms of reporting. Accounts 
range from Knud Rasmussen's early folkloristic reports 
from the Thule Expeditions to the recent feature film 
production of James Houston's novel 77?^ White Dawn. 
Some other groups could serve as the ethnographic focus, 
such as the Navaho (Worth and Adair 1972). 

Early sessions of the course are devoted to describing 
ethnographic fieldwork and visual anthropology within the 
context of the four subdisciplines of anthropology. A 
theory of culture is discussed that emphasizes (1) culture as 
communication (Hall 1959), (2) communication as codified 
behavior, and (3) culture as communicative knowledge. The 
epistemological basis for what it means to know another 
culture is reviewed, along with some inherent problems 
when relying too heavily on a culture-at-a-distance ap- 
proach (Mead and Mctraux 1952). Specific attention is paid 
to the problem of creating ethnocentric judgements when 
examining communicative products without knowledge of 
the cultural context or process surrounding the production 
and reception of the symbolic form. 

The notion of a report is discussed as the product of 
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symbolic manipulation (Worth 1976) and as the creation of 
a symbolic environment (Gerbner 1972). In this sense, all 
reports are symbolic constructs and metaphork. It is 
emphasized that a verbal or visual report cannot contain 
everything, and that each kind of report relies on 
readers'/viewers' ability to make appropriate inferences and 
appropriate asiun ptions about missing information. One 
purpose of Human Images is to better understand how to 
gain an ability to make appropriate inferences and 
assumptions and how these interpretations are structured. 

The ethnographic report offers several problems. For 
either written or visual reports, the problematic concept of 
observational objectivity is central, which, in turn, must 
include discussion of the debate between phenomenal 
absolutism and culturally structured perception (Segail, 
Campbell, and Herskovits 1966). Learning to see and report 
is described as a product of culture. The anthropological 
perspective is described as a further refinement of 
observation and as a discipline-strt ctured perspective that 
stresses the ideals (and often naivetes) gaining the 
objective view and later the native's subjective view. The 
variability of reports becomes further complex when the 
idea of media-stru^'tured images is raised. The medium does 
indeed have a lot to do with structuring interpretations of 
the message, but the two musi not be thought of as 
synonymous. 

A deliberate attempt has been made to include readings 
and visual materials that offer complimentary ethnographic 
information. Students are urged to look for conflicting 
accounts. It is stressed that different media and different 
contexts are better suited for different informational tasks. 

After discussing these ideas regarding the com- 
munication of ethnography, we begin to survey the variety 
of symbolic environments that have been created to 
describe Eskimo society. The formalities of the eth- 
nographic report are introduced first as students read Asen 
Balikci's Netsilik Eskimo (1970). Simultaneously, students 
see a series of films by the same title as the visual 
ethnographic counterpart of the text (Honigmann 1970; 
Ackerman 1966). Balikci and Quentin Brown (1966) have 
attempted to reconstruct Eskimo life circa 1919, a time line 
before major changes occurred in terms of material culture, 
hunting technology and religion (Balikci 1973). The 
importance of relationships between the annual migration 
cycle, ecological adaptation and changes in social organiza- 
tion are adequately shown in four hours of the total nin-e 
hour series of films. One example of the complimentary 
nature of verbal and visual material:^ is that social 
organization is not very well seen in film form. The text 
serves this instructional task much better. 

In four successive veeks, while the Balikci materials are 
presented in written and visual forms, lecture materials 
focus on Eskimo prehistory, social structure and the area of 
culture and personality (briggs 1970). 

In the following weeks, alternative visual reports of 
Eskimo are viewed. A natural starting point is Robert 
Flaherty's classic documentary Nanook of the North 
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(1922). Since Nanook has been shown frequently on 
television and been used regularly in primary and secondary 
schools, this film is probably more responsible for the 
development of an Eskimo stereotype (called the "happy- 
go-lucky Eskimo" in the film) than any other single source. 
Flaherty's style of filmmaking and Nanook are mentioned 
in nearly ever/ text on documentary or non-fiction film 
and is often incorrectly cited as the first ethnographic film 
(de Brigard 1975). Sources that describe Flaherty at work, 
his interaction with Port Harrison Eskimo, and his attempts 
to obtain commercial distribution provide students with 
excellent contextual information (Calder-Marshall 1963; 
Griffith 1953). 

In comparing Balikci's and Flaherty's efforts, students 
are asked to realize that Nanook was being made during the 
period of time that is reconstructed in the Balikci films. 
However, when the communication contexts in which these 
visual ethnographic reports were produced and used are 
examined, differences far outnumber similarities. Com- 
parison of these two ethnographic reports as visual 
communication clearly illustrates differences in filmmaking 
procedures, intentions, dramatic patterns, affect levels, 
anticipated audiences, and rewards. The central point here, 
and of the entire course, is that different patterns of 
communication will produce different interpretations of 
ethnographic information. 

During the following week an unusual film Wedding of 
Palo (1937), directed by Knud Rasmussen, is presented. 
Palo serves as an important illustration of how a Western 
narrative structure can be imposed on a description of 
Eskimo culture (Kiefer 1974). An important problem in all 
ethnographic reporting is to discover what perceptual 
framework has organized the presentation. While Balikci 
attempted to have the events of the annual migration cycle 
structure the sequences, Flaherty sought to impose a 
dramatic storyline structured by conflicts of man versus 
nature. The tendency to include a Western dramatic pattern 
and narrative structure is further obvious in Palo and 
reaches an extreme in the next film. The Savage Innocents, 
Palo was made as a feature film for commercial distribu- 
tion, and uie a^c of Western film conventions and 
expectations is evident. 

The following two weeks focus on literature that has 
been recognized as "anthropological fiction" (O'Brien 
1973). Eskimo society has served as the setting for several 
novels and works of children's literature. Students are 
assigned to read James Houston's The White Dawn (1971; 
Graburn 1972), Hans Ruesch's Top of the World (1951) 
and, optionally, Ruesch's sequel Back to the Top of the 
World {^913). 

The visual counterpart of Ruesch s first novel is a feature 
length cinemascope film entitled The Savage Innocents 
(1959). Direct' d by Nicholas Ray and starring Anthony 
Quinn, Savage Innocents provides students with many 
excellent examples of Hollywood's conception of Eskimo 
society by exaggerating stereotypic characteristics of 
childlike innocence and the primitive fun-loving native 
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(Chalfen 1973). It is significant to notice that Savage 
Innocents is the only film about Eskimos without any 
Eskimos in it.^ 

By this point in the course, students have become 
confidently critical of what is being shown. They will 
recognize the Westernization of just about everything, from 
material culture to dramatic storyline. It has become clear 
that these novels and feature films, produced for popular 
consumption, emphasize bizarre variations of our culture, 
such as infanticide, wife exchange, variant sexual practices, 
unfamiliar dietary habits and tlie like. Rather than 
introducing any significant new and valid ethnographic 
information to mass audiences, popular films like The 
Sauage innocents may only reify comfortable stereotypes 
and, in turn, say more about the society and culture that 
produced the film than about the society being shown. 

The notion of fabricating a symbolic environment is 
easily illustrated in this section of the course. Students 
recognize the filmmakers' attempt to add a documentary 
flavor to The Savage innocents by the heavy voice-over 
narration. Having already read and seen several alternative 
versions of Eskimo, students now enthusiastically discover 
the symbolic manipulations that are necessarily involved in 
any type of visual or verbal report. 

In this first part of the course, students have been 
exposed to written accounts and visual presentations that 
have been produced by non-Eskimos. Control of the image 
making process has been left to outsiders. Eskimos have 
appeared as the "on-camera" subject matter rather than as 
authors or producers of the reports. Thus the second part 
of the course is directed to native expressive and artistic 
modes of verbal ?nd visual communication. 

Eskimo artistic products are first examined in the form 
of their sculpture (Swinton 1965) and their more recent 
printmaking (Houston 1967). Native concepts of art are 
discussed (Carpenter 1966, 1971) in conjunction with the 
"arts of acculturation*' (Graburn 1967). A film about an 
Eskimo printmaker entitled Kenojuali (1964) is screened at 
this time. Students are also asked to examine Eskimo 
poetry (Radin 1955), music (Bolten 1954), and dance 
(Tomczak 1972) as other modes of communication. 

The last section of the course is devoted to culture 
change. Students become very eager to learn about 
contemporary conditions. Norman Chance^_book The 
Esi^imo of North Alasi^a (1966) is read in conjunction with 
seeing the most recent film in the Netsilik series entitled 
The NetsiUiz Esi^imo Yesterday-Today (1970). Here, the 
same family shown in the 1919 reconstruction footage is 
seen living in government housing, driving snowmobiles, 
smoking cigarettes, going to church and school, and the 
like. 

Following the theme of native generated imagery, the 
course ends with the screening of People of Tununak 
(1974) and An/mat/on from Cape Dorset (1975). In the 
first film, Eskimos from the Alaskan village of Tununak 
chose activities that they wanted preserved on film (Collier 
1974). Students are very fond of seeing the animation film 
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twice. The important issue underlying this section of 
Human Images is that Eskimos have gained some control of 
the production and manipulation of imagery that will be 
seen and used by people outside of their society. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are several important consequences of teaching 
anthropology in the suggested format. It should first be 
acknowledged that students are experienced in media 
viewing 3 not to be confused with 

knc' Tiunication, The course Human 

Im ii. eness in the study of another 

cv ' leviewing a number of statements or 

reports auoui one part of the world. -The reports are 
understood as organized collections of symbolic forms. In 
this sense, they are interpretations rather than copies of 
what was seen. Emphasis is placed on treating these "eports 
us communicative statements about Eskimo (7/;^/ about how 
different kinds of reporters have looked at Eskimo, We 
attempt to understand how appropriate interpretations are 
made from what we know about the context— namely, the 
type of production, anticipated use, purposes, rewards, and 
the like. When information on media technologies, produc- 
tion personnel, and anticipated functions and uses is 
included, students gain a critical appreciation of how 
diversified forms of ethnographic data have been produced 
for use in different contexts. Acknowledging that the 
communication context frequently determines what eth- 
nographic information will be presented, it logically follows 
that problems surrounding the communication of 
ethnography should be discussed in conjunction with the 
presentation of the data. 

While stressing the determined accuracy of the trained 
anthropologist's observations and recorded accounts, much 
is still to be learned from the diversity and popularity of 
other reports. Instructors should be encouraged to learn 
more about the communication of ethnographic data and 
the rich variety of resources that await creative integrations 
of written and visual forms. 



NOTES 

14 page course syllabus is available by writing to the author 
at the Department of Anthropology, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19122. The syllabus includes the assignment of a 
"journal'* to be written throughout the semester and class projects 
for extra credit. The course, as originally developed by my colleague 
jay Ruby, was called "Images of Man— A Cinematic Approach to 
Culture.'* My reformulation of the course has broadened the notions 
of "image'* and- "communication'* and sought to incorporate 
additional alternative forms of the "ethnographic** report. 

^In contrast, the film Version of James Houston's White Dawn, 
directed by Philip Kaufman, was filmed on location and used a large 
cast of Eskimo actors (see Judith McNally*s 1974 article "The White 
Dawn" in Filmmakers Newsletter 7[1 1 ] :28-33), However, at this 
writing, the film is not available for distribution in 16mm. 
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FOUR SIMULATIONS TO INCREASE UNDERGRADUATE INVOLVEMENT 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY COURSES 



Lynn Price Ager 



Fleldwork is sometimes recommended as a means of 
encouraging more direct Involvement of undergraduate 
anthropology students, on the assumption that the method- 
ology of anthropology is just as important as knowledeo 
acquisition to an anthropological perspective. Lar' 
adequate training, costs In time, and the Imag r 
anthropology as a science are reasons why simulated lictu 
experiences offer promising alternatives to the risks of field 
work based on inadequate training In anthropological 
methodology. Four simulations, effective with both large 
and small numbers of students. Involve the use of films, 
classmates as informants, class visitor as Informant, and 
museum artifact analysis. 

INTRODUCTION TO FIELDWORK THROUGH FILMS 

A memorable way to Introduce students to fieldwork Is 
to have a class observe unnarrated films, such as the series 
on the Netsilik Eskimo. [Editor's note: See the article In 
this issue "Human Images'* by Richard Chalfen.] Without 
previous training In field observation, the students are asked 
to imagine they are actually observing a culture In the field. 
Their task Is to make field notes in their journals and, on 
the basis of their recorded observations, to write eth- 
nographies. The ethnographies and the supporting field 
notes are turned Into the instructor, and used as a basis for 
oral class presentation and analysis. 

After a few presentations. It becomes Immediately 
apparent that class observers have selected different aspects 
of culture to emphasize, and that, even where the same 
aspects are presented, they are Interpreted differently. This 
Introductory technique, which can be based on as little as 
one 30-minute episode of simulated observation, serves a 
number of purposes. It presents an understanding of 
subjectivity In observer perception and reporting; the 
difficulty of understanding the meaning of behavior 
without a knowledge of the language; and the intellectual 
task of cognitive abstraction and synthesis necessary to 
transform episodic notes Into a finished ethnography. The 
dilemma of concurrent note taking and the danger of 
missed observation compared to recall note-taking sub- 
sequent to observation Is also faced. Perhaps the most 
valuable aspect of such film viewing Is that students 
become aware of the fact that no matter how scientific and 
authoritative an ethnography may sound. It Is written by an 



individual dependent upon his powers of observation and 
interpretation. 

The initial objective of this simulated field observation is 
) make students both more appreciative and critical of the 
raphles they will subsequently read during the 
e. Depending on the emphasis on anthropological 
ihodology, the films may be used as a training device not 
merely to establish ethnographic empathy but to develop 
observational and methodological skills. 

USING CLASSMATHS AS INFORMANTS 

Classmates can be used In many different ways as 
informants. A simple device In kinship teaching Is to use 
class members to collect genealogies, which then serve as a 
basis for kinship analysis and diagramming. After an Initial 
period of lecture and discussion on kinship, partners are 
assigned randomly from the class rolls to prevent student^ 
who are already familiar with each other from working 
together. The task assigned to the partners Is to gain as 
much as possible about each other's family tree from his 
own knowledge, without recourse to parents, other 
informants, or family histories. To develop questioning 
skills, a rule of the simulation is for the respondent to 
supply only Information elicited and not to volunteer data. 
The exercise culminates In the development of a family 
genealogy. 

This simulation has a number of benefits. From the 
standpoint of class Interaction, It forces students Into 
interaction with a stranger and serves as a basis for more 
open class participation. From the perspective of kinship 
teaching, it makes students more conscious of their place in 
a kinship network and aware of the American kinship 
system. They also see that behind the Impersonal diagram 
of a kinship system, the system represents a nexus of 
meaningful relationships of real people, united by warm, 
emotional human bonds. It also stimulates an Interest In 
kinship. Even those who have been unable to muster even a 
glimmer of interest in Crow cousin terminology come alive 
in discussions of second cousins and first cousins once 
removed. Everyone, for example, has a different idea about 
what to call the child of a mother's cousin. This kinship 
assignment has bro'ight positive feedback over repeated use, 
notwithstanding reservations about the appropriateness of 
kinship content in a lower division course. 
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CLASS VISITOR AS INFORMANT 

Members of a community can be brought into the 
classroom to serve as informants when various constraints 
precljjde student interviev^s in a community. The usual 
cautions should be exercised for selection of a resource-per- 
son-as-informant as selection of an informant in the field. 
An uninformed or inarticulate: clasii visitor, chosen at 
randorh, will hardly be helpful to the class. The use of 
appropriate resource visitors is frequently rewarding; and 
may be illustrated by the following example. 

In one community there was a division between white, 
middle-cl?.ss students and an ethnic enclave they perceived 
as non-academical ly oriented. After a period of study about 
this ethnic group, an elderly man from that community was 
persuaded to come to the class to answer questions. vvns 
shy at first, but as students began to a«;K n Mi o 
showc'^ interest and empathy, he n 

Befof the end of the period, he was . u urn ansv/ci ing 
the barrage of questions. This particular visitor owned and 
operated a small coffee shop in his neighborhood. After his 
visit, some of the students from the class began to visit his 
shop and talk with him informally. These informal visits to 
the shop and the neighborhood helped these students 
broaden their understanding of the ethnic community. The 
class visit, however, served as an introduction. Utilization of 
such local resources can frequently be arranged without 
undue difficulty on the part of the instructor or class 
members. 

MUSEUM ARTIFACT ANALYSIS 

Museums provide a useful resource for anthropology 
teaching, even when the collection limited. Since 
museums are frequently underfinanced and understaffed, it 
is possible that class manpower jan be utilized, in 



connection with some kind of museum research in lieu of a 
library paper, to assist the museum in some practical 
manner. 

Arrangements have been made with the local museum 
for students to do research. After a period of orientation by 
the curator, students identify a project and work under his 
supervision. The opportunity to handle objects, dig through 
old records, and utilize new research techniques capture 
student interest in an area not covered in most 
anthropology courses. The detailed analysis of the students 
is often helpful to the museum as well as providing a 
learning opportunity for students. Some students become 
so involved that they continue to work yyith the museum as 
volunteers after the course is over. 

CONCLUSION 

The four simulations dev. . ibed are examples of the way 
instructors in undergraduate anthropology may provide 
opportunities for students to do something other than read 
and listen to lectures. Simulated student involvement not 
only helps to maintain student interest but also to convey 
an idea of the relationship of anthropological knowledge to 
anthropological methods. Simulations may also help main- 
tain student interest in anthropology until sufficient 
training has been received to conduct research with human 
subjects. Recommendation for more active involvement of 
students in learning anthropology by using anthropological 
methods is consistent with the historic theory of concrete 
learning as well as the more vocent emphasis on the 
relationship of research methodologies to learning the 
structure of the discipline. The literature on simulation also 
indicates that it is effective as a te hing mode as well as a 
motivational device. Teachers ndergraduate anthro- 
poM igy may therefore profitably more simulations in 

teaching and training. 
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CURRICULUM MODELS FOR TEACHING ANTHROPOLOGY 
John H. Chilcott / University of Arizona 



During the past decade there has been an increasing 
interest in teaching anthropology at all grade levels in U.S. 
schools. National programs have been developed both 
through federal and private funds. Textbooks, films, 
simulation kits, and a v^ide variety of teaching methods 
have been generated. Perhaps this is an appropriate time to 
examine the nature of this development and provide some 
synthesis upon which future development of at ,.o- 
pological curricula might be based. 

Prior to any heuristic model construction, the question, 
"Why teach anthropology?" must be answered. More often 
than not, however, the question w'/7flMnlhropology should 
be taught is the only question asked. The answer to, "What 
anthropology should be taught?** should depend upon the 
answer to, "Why leach anthropology?" The course- 
curriculum selection process should b^ secondary \n the 
purpose for teaching anthropology. 

The most common curriculum n. It^I -ox iciching 
anthropology is the subject matter moc - which there 
may be several varieties. One such mode; rriigh: be ' ferrcd , 
to as the subject matter curiosity model, ( \ . The answer to 
the question, "Why teach anthropology?" : U is model 
would be that anthropological data is intcrc'sting "k1 may 
be self-selected through the interests of the ^^ludcni. this 
fashion the curriculum mode! consist of a v le^ of 
"cultural curiosities** which the teachci - m\ lude at 
random within the framework of the exi ' i :s. 

In this model the data is mostly do • .r iih little 
concept formation. A typical unit of Ihi , .nd was entitled, 
"Houses among the Indians** (fourth grad. ' included a 
description of an Eskimo igloo, a Northv. .( ^oasl plank 
house, a Hopi stone house, a Plains " '^^ee, and a 
Woodland bark wigwam. No attempt w.: M.Kii^ to discuss 
why different materials were used in ^ n, why 

different settlement patterns existed, r <r how i. people 
lived within the houses. 

Not only does this model remove cl t: . 's from 

their context, it tends to increase tht. opporiu ^ity for 
stereotyping, e.g., all Eskimos live in igloos. This .approach 
many times encourages ethnocentrism. At a w ^op in 
California a few years ago, some of the tea^chr eluded, 
the following groups among a list of primitiw s,,, . . es: the 
Spanish in California, the Western pio^ .': and the 
American colonists. Several made the disti between 
primitive people and U.S. society based o aCt that 

primitive people had no culture. Finally, this model tends 



to overemphasize material culture to the neglect of other 
features of a culture such as social organization, religion, 
and politics. Among this same group of teachers, only 10% 
included the nonmaterial features of the societies which 
their students were studying. 

The fact that many abuses of anthropological data can 
be perpetrated through this model docs not suggest that the 
model, with some revision, can become more effective. A 
teacher utilizing this model should have a series of concepts 
in mind which should emerge from the basic data 
presented. Additionally, the teacher should study fewer 
cultures more intensively in order for the child to perceive 
himself as a member of the society under study, to judge 
the cultural traits in terms of the cultural values of the 
specific culture, and to seek an appreciation for the best in 
tiiat v:ulture. 

Another variety of the subject matter model might be 
refierrcd to as the separate course or subject matter model, 
(B). This is usually the approach in secondary educaition. In 
this model the data of anthropology is presented in such a 
fashion as to "cover" the subject with little or no attempt 
to integrate the data with other sub ect matter areas. A 
common procedure within this model is to examine 
introductory textbooks in anthropology as a source in 
selecting topics. Oftentimes, included in the selection 
process, is a concern for the level of sophistication of the 
data to be selected. Once the anthropological topics have 
been selected, (the biases of the author(s) may be 
perceived), energy is expended in selecting a variety of 
techniques and materials to present the data. Some 
examples of this model would include the Anthropology 
Curriculum Project o: University of Georgia, Patterns in 
Hl -nan History by V Jmillan Company, and Inquiring 
aboK : Cultures program -ry Holt, Rinehart and W':nston.^ 
The '/atabank of the L ler project graphically illustrates 
the xhness of material which have been developed for 
teaching anthropology un^er this model. 

One of the major drawbacks to the separate course 
model is that so few teachers have any coursework in 
anthropology and therefore lack confidence in their ability 
to teach the materials. On occasion, special institutes and 
workshops have been organized to train the teachers in 
anthropology. In spite of these "crash projects,** many 
teachers* knowledge of anthropology remains at a very 
superficial level. As more anthropology undergraduate 
majors enter the teaching profession, this problem may be 
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TABLE 1. VARIETIES OF ANTHROPOLOGY SUBJECT MATTER MODELS 



Model 



Source of Data 



Selecting Agency 



Style of Curriculum 
Package 



Increase in Knowledge 
about Anthropology 
Required 



(A) Curiosity 



Texts, films, etc. 



Teacher 



(B) Separate Course Text or packaged program Author or uni- 
versity staff 



(C) Integrated 

(D) Case Study 



Variety of materials, booklets. Teacher 
films, etc. 



Ethnographic data 



Teacher 



(E) Generalizations Statewide committees, school Curriculum 
and university faculty committee 



Added to existing 
courses, units, etc. 
(descriptive) 

Separate course (de- 
scriptive and concep- 
tual) 

Integrated within 
existing course 
(conceptual) 

Separate units or 
integrated within 
existing courses 
(conceptual) 

Integrated and reinforced 
at all levels of curricu- 
lum (conceptual) 



ameliorated. Additionally, a separate course in anthro- 
pology must compete with other courses such as eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, and psychology— some 
of which might be less threatening to administrators and 
school boards.^ 

Still another variety of the subject matter model is one 
which might be referred to as the integrated subject matter 
model J (C). In this model the concepts and data of 
anthropology are utilized by teachers from a wide variety 
of teaching backgrounds in already existing courses. 1 found 
this model to be particularly nonthreatening to teachers 
during several summers of directing NSF summer institutes. 
It also avoids a number of the problems suggested for the 
separate course model. The major reason to teach anthro- 
pology in this model is to enhance the already existing 
curricula. The process might be referred to as additive 
integration. Thus the biology teacher would add such topics 
as human evolution, human genetics, human nutrition, and 
micro-races to the already existing subject matter content. 
The world history teacher would include the notion of 
cultural diffusion, e.g., the fact that European technology 
moved from 8th century China through Islam to Europe, in 
a space time continuum— the process of urbanization from 
archaeological evidence, and concepts of culture change, 
e.g., the impact of Western technology on native peoples. 
The Humanities-English teacher would include folklore, 
oral history, some notions of so-called primitive religion, 
and of course, linguistics. Within this model the teacher is 
presented with the notion of priorities, i.e., what kinds of 
information have the greatest magnitude of explanation. 
The assumption here is that some anthropological concepts 
are more "powerful" than some of the previous informa- 
tion being presented in the course and therefore can replace 
these. 
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Surprisingly enough, this particular model has received 
very little attention in the literature on teaching anthrop'^1- 
ogy, yet I found, during numerous follow-up studies of 
teachers who had studied anthropology, that this approach 
was being used by extremely creative teachers far more 
than the separate course approach (see Chilcott 1963). I 
soon discovered that biology and history teachers did not 
want to become anthropology teachers, but that they more 
than welcomed anthropological data and theory to augment 
the courses which they were already teaching. 

A variety of the subject model which is nearly 
nonexistent so far as 1 can tell, might be referred to as the 
case study model, (D). Although much data may be 
presented in other subject matter models, none of them 
rely on a case study approach to analyze this data. This 
approach has been used to some extent at the college level, 
but not at the precollegiate level. I rather suspect that there 
are two major reasons for this approach to be so scarce. 
First, there are no case study materials prepared for use at 
the precollegiate level. Second, the case study approach 
requires that the teacher play a passive rather than an active 
role in the teaching of the data. It is a model which should 
prove to be useful, particularly to the less academically 
inclined students for whom some problem-solving based on 
anthropological perspectives might contribute to their 
''survival strategies" in the modern world. 

The final variety of the subject matter model attempts 
to avoid what could easily be a laissez-faire approach to 
teaching anthropology. I should like to refer to it as a 
generalizations subject matter model, (E). In this model a 
series of anthropological generalizations which can aid the 
student to understand the nature of man arc first developed 
and then the anthropological data are selected on the basis 
of which data and methods best create these understandings 
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in children. Such generalizations might include: 

(1) Man has developed to his present form through the 
same process of biological evolution as the rest of the 
animal kingdom. 

(2) Although man is a member of the animal kingdom, 
he differs profoundly from other creatures by virtue of his 
development of culture. 

(3) No modern society has invented more than a small 
fraction of its cultural heritage-each owes tremendous 
debts to cultural innovators of other times and other places. 

(4) The culture unuer which a person is reared exerts a 
powerful influence on him throughout his life. 

(5) Human beings, regardless of their racial and ethnic 
heritage, are nearly all capable of participating in and 
contributing to any culture. 

(6) A person with anthropological knowledge about 
human variation, both physical and cultural, will more 
easily adapt to social and cultural change."' 

It occurs to me that the generalizations subject matter 
model is the ideal model for teaching subject matter 
inasmuch as the generalizations can be presented i\i any 
grade level and reinforced with greater sophistication at a 
higher level with older students. These generalizations are 
sufficiently broad to be incorporated in nearly any type of 
learning experience and need not be restricted to a 
particular course or unit of study. 1 would classify the 
Man: A Course of Study project under this model as its 
major focus in developing an understanding of what it is to 
be human, and includes in its materials concepts from both 
psychology and anthropology. Other projects include the 
California Council on Social Studies and the Milwaukee 
Social Studies Project. 

A second major type of curriculum nnodel which also h.i- 
a series of varieties, may be termed the total curriculurr 
mode/. Under this model an anthropological framework 
serves as the basis for organizing the total school 
curriculum, rather than organizing a portion of the subject 
matter within the curriculum. 



Perhaps the simplest variety of the total curriculum 
model might be referred to as the developmental model, 
(A), which focuses on the evolution of man and his culture. 
A brief description of such a model follows: 

At the fourth grade level (at which time the students 
presumably are capable of reading), present a description of 
early human society utilizing the archaeological evidence 
and compare it with an ethnographic description of a 
hunting and foraging society (band). 

At the fifth grade level, present a description of two 
tribal societies; one which still relies on hunting and 
foraging, and another in which domesticated plants and/or 
animals have been introduced. Make a comparison in terms 
of commonalities between the two societies and the band 
society studied in the fourth grade. Analyze differences 
between the three societies in terms of cultural adaptation 
to the environment, cultural persistence, effect of increase^ 
size on the sociocultural integration of the group, "nd 
effect of the introduction of domesticated plants and 
animals on the group. 

At the sixth grade level, study a society at the chiefdom 
level of sociocultural integration as well as the prehistoric 
evidence for societies at this level. Examine some qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative changes which occur at this level 
through comparison with tribal societies. At this time the 
emergence of political, social, religious, and economic 
institutions can also be examined along with the emergence 
of technology. 

At the seventh grade level, two primitive states would be 
studied in both terms of commonalities between them and 
in terms of changes which have occurred as a result of 
greatly increased size and urbanization. Further analyses of 
the emergence of institutions, technology, science, 
mathematics and literacy, if present, would be provided. 

The eighth grade would review the prehistory of man 
until the time of Western civilization in terms of 
urbanization, the emergence of science, mathematics and 
architecture, as well as modern political, religious, social, 
and economic institutions-all in terms of a space and time 
continuum. The major focus would be on preparing the 



TABLE 2. VARIETIES OF TOTAL CURRICULUM MODELS 



Model 



Source of Data 



Selecting Agency 



Style 



(A) Developmental 



Archaeology, history, ethnography Anthropologist and teachers 



(B) Sociocultural analysis Modern American culture 

(C) Ecohistorical model Societal knowledge 



(D) Natural History 

(E) Social Reconstruc- 
lionism 



interaction between culture 
and curriculum 

Ci'lture history 



Social scientists 

Natural selection through 
evolution of knowledge 

Scholars 

Students, teachers, scholars 



Evolutionary-simple to 
complex 

Linton's typology 
Transactional-culture 
change 

Evolutionary-natural 
selection 

Decision making process 
as to the nature of 
future society 
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student to move with greater understanding Into the study 
of modern mathematics and science. Topics common to 
earth science, geography, literature, art, and music would 
already have been studied in concert with the study of 
nonllterate societies, both modern and prehistoric. 

The ninth grade would study the emergence of Western 
civilization in terms of culture change. One approach might 
consist of an intensive study of Homeric Greece and the 
Golden Age, noting changes that occurred between these 
time periods and accounting for these changes. As in the 
eighth grade, the development of all features of Western 
cultural development would be examined through the 
process of ecohistorical analysis. 

The tenth grade would examine Western cultural 
development in terms of the development of modern states 
and cities. As usual, the comparative appro h would be the 
r-iC anism tor anafv^iv comparu he primitive 
states stL..: ed in the seven ih grade with modern states- 
both in terms of cultural persistent; and in terms of 
qualitative changes in all segments of hum^n life. 

The eleventh grade would examine the nature of 
colonialism; economic, political, and ideological with 
special errphasis upon the impact of Western civilization 
upon Eascern and traditional cultures. In this sense, this 
year focuses upon international relations. 

The twelfth and final year would focus upon the nature 
of American society through an ecohistorical cultural 
analysis. The major focus in this year would be to draw 
upon the anthropological skills in analyzing the nature of 
man and his cultural development to assist the students in 
their own self-realization as to where modern American 
society was derived and the cultural reasons for modern day 
thinking, behaving, and valuing. 

There are several assumptions throughout this model. 
They are that there exists a core of knowledge and concepts 
about man which can provide a basic curriculum from 
which all other curricular topics can be derived. That 
cultural development can bz examined in terms of 
increasing complexity, increasing spacial occupation of 
human complexity, and significant changss in life style as a 
result of increasing size of population. 

A second total curriculum model might be referred to as 
the sociocultural analysis models (B). The basis for this 
model is Ralph Linton's notion of cultural universals, 
specialties, alternatives, and idiosyncratic behavior (Linton 
1936:272-274). It is based upon the degree of sharedness of 
cultural patterns within the population. For example, a 
cultural universal, using Linton's terms, would be those 
cultural behaviors, concepts, and values which all Ameri- 
cans would >hare. In a modern industrial society, the 
number of commonly shared cultural traits Is markedly 
reduced. Sorne examples would be -the belie^ in the U.S. 
Constitution, the use of a common money system, and, of 
course, the belief in universiii education. Usin;z this analysis 
of American society, the train, beliefs, and vaiiues would be 
determined and then included in a core-prc gram for all 
children. 



In Linton's terms, specialties are those behaviors shared 
by some segments of the society but not by all. The ethnic 
minority groups, some vocation'; such as bankers, and social 
classes have their own cultural norn^s. These would be 
isolated and taught as special programs within the 
curriculum in the form of ethnic studies, vocational studies, 
fine arts, etc. 

Cultural alternatives are differing ways of behaving in 
response to the same social demand. For example, most 
Americans believe in the existence of a supernatural, but 
the manner in which this belief is expressed may vary from 
attendance at high mass in the cathedral, to contemplating 
nature while playing golf on Sunday. These cultural traits 
would be incorporated into the ciirri "iMin ^■ ' gs. 

Idiosyncratic bch.ivi^. wr.uiJ be imc1u*j..u in the cur- 
riculum as independent study at all levels. All children 
would participate in the core-program but to varying 
degrees in the special programs, electives, and independent 
study, depending on their desire to participate in these 
iegments of the society. 

The ecohistorical model , (C), of curriculum construction 
is one which may also be referred to as a transactional 
model in the sense that cultural knowledge is examined 
without rigid boundaries and not in terms of interacting 
pairs of correlates. The concept of school curriculum would 
be analogous to that of a fish pond wherein all aspects of 
:he fish pond are interpenetrating each other, have a natural 
nistory, are in a state of homeostasis which can be 
disrupted from time to time through ecological succession. 
In such a model, aspects of the curriculum would have to 
contribute to the total welfare of the curriculum or be 
eiinrinated and succeeded by another piece of cultural 
knowledge .which is more vital to the equilibrium of the 
curriculum. I would suspect that just as there are cultural 
survivals-cultural traits which survive, albeit with new 
mc ning, so too would there be curriculum survivals. A 
classic example might be the teaching of Latin; an old 
subiject with new meaning. Latin is no longer taught as a 
means to studying the bible, but rather to improve one's 
English and/or as access to the intellectual elite. Obviously 
within this model there would be no courses but rather 
cultural information, some of which persists, dies out, or is 
replaced with "new'* cultural information (actually the 
recombination of older cultural elements). 

The natural history (ethnographic) model, (D), of 
curriculum construction attempts to perceive the con- 
tinuing patterns of cultural development through four 
processes of analysis. The first process is an analysis of 
constants over time. One could focus on the culture or the 
curriculum, or both, in looking for^)ersisting systems of 
information. These systems could be disrupted by a system 
break; in the case of culture: an invasion; in the case of the 
curriculum: the Russian Sputnik. The second process 
involves looking at the life cycle of cultural traits. If you 
know the age of something, you know something about it. 
Thus, people, cars, ideas-all have life cycles. 

' :: third process is to examine learning and cultural 
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evolution through mutation and selection; th^ cr^atioO of 
new images in the mind. Knowledge is fundamentally 
unpredictable. One cannot predict what life wiH be lik^ 25 
years hence on the basis of what we know today. 

The final process is to examine learning a9 ^ process ^f 
coming to decision points wherein <^ne must select frc?rn a 
series of possible futures which depend UPorJ va'^^s. 
Therefore one must learn not only the possible alternatives, 
but the values placed on each and why. Anthropological 
information should teach about other alternatives aiid 
values. 

personal preference for a total curriculurn moclel 
woulu tviic might be referred to as socfal 

reconstruct/on, (E). The basic assumption of this ^od^^ is 
that culture is a tool of man which he can u^o to ^daP^ to 
both the natural and the human environme^ni; that the 
major goal of all societies is to make life easier, rnoj-e 
secure, ar.^ Tiore satisfying-satisfying in the sense tha^ the 
individuH: - education has provided a greater understafidipg 
of what ecs and why people behave the waV th^V do- 

The fuT^i lion of education therefore is primarily to ^ejp 
people individually and collectively to cope vvjth society 
and ultimately to improve society. The humanistic aspects 
of anthrop ology can assist in the definition of a "gOod 
society," through an examination of cultural definitions of 
what is "good." The culturalogical aspects of anthropology 
can contribute to strategies for approaching this definition; 
those which may prove to be more successful th^n others- 

Such a model would view American society as ^iyn^niio 
rather thi^n static. There would be constant r^^valu^ti^n of 
the definition of a good society and the strategies vvhjch 
can be employed to reconstitute society. 

Education then is more than the transmission of culture 
from one generation to another, but can and should 1?^ the 



transmission of skills and information to transform culture 
in a direction deemed desirable by the society. 



NOTES 

* For an evaluation of these projects see Thomas L. Dynneson, 
Pre-Collegiate Anthropology: Trends and Materials, 1975, Anthro- 
pology Currirulum Project, University of Gci» f Athens. 

^During a follow-up of participants in orNSFinstk» 
anthropology. was discovered that b loachers wci not 

pcriiiiii J i . jer m.iterials nor to initiate ■ . M^W • o.-^se- 
work dno \-} jministj alive rx'sistance." See also jorothy Nelkin, 
"Science 1 extbook Controvers^^ies," 5c/e/7///Vc Amcrcon, April 1974, 
pp. 33-39. 

^This is a partial list taken from the CaliforniQ Council on Social 
Studies Report, 1963. (mimeo) 
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TEACHING ANTHROPOL 
AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCi 



Al Dacanay, Jr. / Lincoln Senior Eiementary Schooi, Stocf^ton, Caiifornia 



This paper describes an elective anthropology course* 
for eighth grade students taught in 1974-75 and 1975-76 in 
the Lincoln Senior Elementary School, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. The course is offered as part of the science rather 
than social studies program, and thus emphasizes physical 
anthropology and archaeology with laboratory and field 
methods. The content, although difficult, is within the 
grasp of motivated average and above eighth grade students. 
Evaluation, utilizing an informal teacher constructed inven- 
tory, indicates that 66% of the response to the 1975-76 
course were rated good or excellent on a five-point scale. 
Forty-seven of the respondents would recommend the 
course to someone else, but nine would not. Community as 
well as pupil acceptance has been favorable, and it is 
planned to continue offering the course as a science 
elective. Training in anthropology is necessary to teach a 
course with the laboratory and scientific focus in the course 
described. 

BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION 

In recent years, there has been an accelerated interest in 
the relationship of anthropology to education and lo the 
social sciences and natural sciences in particular. Anthro- 
pology as the "study of man and his works," with its 
traditional interests in cultural process and in language, 
race, and human evolution, is a potential contributer to a 
good general education at all levels of educational experi- 
ence. 

With this concept in mind, in fall 1974 a one-year course 
was begun on a trial basis at Lincoln Senior Elementary 
School as an elective for eighth graders who wished to 
expand their science interests. The majority of the students 
who elected the course were tracked in the average to above 
average class rankings. However, the curriculum was 
planned to meet the needs of all students, with more 
personal assistance giver to the low track student. Con- 
sequently, even students with low reading ability have 
benefited from this program. 

Enrollment in the course was limited to 56 students, 
divided into two classes of 28 students each. The classes 
met every other day in 90-minute, double periods. The 
double period length lent itself to structuring laboratory 
and activity programs. Since the course was a full year 
course, the units were offered in quarter sequences. The 



first quarter was devoted to the beginnings of anthropology 
as a subject and paleontology; the second quarter, the study 
of the physical and behavioral aspects of nonhuman 
primates and genetics; the third, archaeology, and the 
fourth, cultural anthropology, including language and 
symbolic thought. 

The course was repeated in 1975-76, following the 1974 
format described below. A major change was in the site of 
the archaeological excavation, which provided more re- 
coverable materials and engendered mere pupil enthusiasm 
and participation. Details of the offerings by quarter are 
given in the next sections, written in the present tense as a 
continuing teaching plan, 

FIRST QUARTER-PALEONTOLOGY 

The first quarter focuses on the beginnings of anthropol- 
ogy as a subject, with emphasis on some of its controversial 
issues and the contribution it can make to human affairs. 
The origin of the solar system, earth, and the scientific view 
of the origin of . life is elaborated upon. The relationships 
between the geological time scale and extinct and living life 
forms and their changes through time are noted, with the 
observation that man was one of the last species to evolve. 
The principles of evolutionary theory commensurate with 
human origins and the development of man's capacity for 
culture is discussed. Special emphasis is given to the study 
of early hominid forms, such as Ramapithecus, Austra- 
lopithecus, Homo erectus. Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon 
man. Slides taken from Time-Life Books and skull casts add 
further enrichment. 

The latter part of the first quarter enters the anthro- 
pometric phase of the Early Man unit Using sections of the 
Laboratory Manual for introductory Physical Anttiro- 
pology (Dave Racowsky and Thomas Hay, University of 
Missouri-St. Louis), the students observe parts of the 
human skeleton, particularly the skull features, pelvis, 
vertebrae, and long bones, and identify the laboratory 
illustrations. With an anthropometric recording sheet, 
osteometric board, and sliding and spreading calipers, the 
students then take measurements between anatomical 
landmarks and record them. Skull cast specimens include 
Australopithecus, Homo erectus, Neanderfia! and Cro- 
Magnon man, plus a few skulls recovered from previous 
archaeological excavations. The sexing and agmg of the 
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skull and pelvis as well as determining the height of a 
person by measuring the lower limbs is also emphasized. 
The students then begin to see the changes and variability 
in the skeletal features of man, especially the evolutionary 
morphological trends found in prehistoric man. Continued 
measurements and observations are drawn from skull casts 
of orangutan, chimpanzee, and a gorilla. 

SECOND QUARTER NONHUMAN PRIMATES AND GENETICS 

The second quarter in volves the study of the physical 
and behavioral aspects of nonhuman primates and their 
significance in analyzing human behavior. Case histories of 
various nonhuman primates and what scientists have learn- 
ed in the laboratory and field are studied. Field studies 
concerning the chimpanzees, orangutans, and gorilla is the 
main emphasis. 

Toward the end of the second quarter, a simple and brief 
exposure to basic genetics is dealt with. The students are 
exposed to the reasons and mechanisms which underlie the 
biological and evolutionary changes of racial and physical 
variations found in man. Basic genetic exercises are taken 
from the Laboratory Manual for Introductory Physical 
Anthropology (Racowsky and Hay). The ABO blood 
sampling test is administered to the class as well as having 
the students trace their faimily tree by the construction of a 
genealogical chart with respect to the color of eyes and 
color of hair. 

THIRD QUARTER-ARCHAEOLOGY 

The third quarter finds the student involved in the 
arduous task of manufacturing primitive tools from 
obsidian with the use of hammerstones and antler tips. 
Before the actual chipping begins, the students are oriented 
through readings and illustrations of the various prehistoric 
tool cultures, such asOldiDwan, Acheulean, and Mousterian. 
With respect to the above tool stages, the student then 
draws examples of the tools he wishes to manufacture from 
obsidian. The instructor demonstrates the methods and 
techniques in shaping a ^lool. Indeed, with a few cuts and 
scrapes, the students gain a greater appreciation of the 
patience and task that prehistoric man and Native American 
had in the making of toois. 

The latter part of the third and much of the fourth 
quarter finds the student involved in archaeology. This unit 
is presented so that the student is aware that archaeology is 
a science steeped in the scientific method of research and 
techniques. The purpose of archaeology in the reconstruc- 
tion of the past as well as methods and processes used by 
archaeologists are examined. 

OrienUtion of this un3t begnns by showing a series of 
slides of previous excavations supplem23!nted with lectures 
and readings. The importance of co~-3Ct archaeological 
procedures, the taking of careful and <rrganized notes, and 
proper labeling of recordec materials is dven due emphasis. 
The different kinds of .lies, site re-ognition, and the 



various dating procedures is presented. 

Thus, before there is an actual participation of the 
students in an excavation, they have good exposure to the 
proper techniques and procedures for uncovering and 
interpreting a site. 

FOURTH OUARTER^ULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Cultural anthropology during the last and fourth quarter 
brings the year to a close. In the previous units, it is 
brought out that three factors interact to account for man's 
evolution: biological, environmental, and the systematic use 
and spread of tools. This unit dwells on the beginnings of 
man's cultural development from two sources: from in- 
ferences drawn by archaeologists from artifacts recovered,^ 
and from information recorded by anthropologists observ- 
ing "Stone Age" people living today. Both Old World and 
New World Prehistory are considered. The student thus sees 
the development and sequence of major cultural trends and 
cultural changes from the first societies to the beginnings of 
cities. 

Cultural elemental features (food getting, housing, law 
and order, religion, status and role, and mating and 
marriage), are discussed. Examples are given by the instruc- 
tor of other societies and their cultural systems. A list of 
societies of the world representing a variety of subsistence 
levels are given to the student. Each student writes a report, 
complete with bibliography, relating the cultural elemental 
features of their respective society. Available films and 
filmstrips from the public library and our own resource 
center supplements this unit. 

This unit also includes the study and origin of language 
and symbolic thought. Man the mind, man the symbolic 
cultural , creature, man's unique ability to communicate 
with others is the focus of the study, supplemented with a 
consideration of kinesics (body language) and proximics 
(territory). The interrelation of body language with spoken 
language to control human behavior and to maintain social 
order is considered, with a comparison of nonhuman 
primate and other mammalian behavior. Individual mobility 
within the social hierarchy is also studied in relation to 
territorial and dominance behavior. Finally, students act 
out various body and territorial language approaches to 
simulate nonverbal comrr.'inication. 

The final weeks of the year look at the future of man in 
terms of his relationship to the destiny of the earth. An 
ecological-environmental emphasis is utilized, in which the 
student considers the extent to which intelligent resource 
use can preserve his planet. The book Future Shock 
provides examples of some of the changes the environment 
is now experiencing, as well as problems and expectations 
students may face in the future. 

MATERIAL FOR THE COURSE 

The course does not utilize one textbook but a reading 
list correlated with the topics of study annotated by 
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reading level. This permits students to adjust selection to 
reading level. For example, in the paleontology quarter a 
unit is entitled 'The Search for Adam and Eve." Suggested 
reading includes selections from Arthur Gregor, The Ad- 
venture of Man, which is classified as to reading level as 
fair-easy; Howell Clark, Early Man, classified as excellent- 
average; and W. L. Clark, Man-Apes or Ape-Men, classified 
as excellent-advanced. 

The library has cooperated in the anthropology course 
by increasing the number of anthropology titles. Many of 
these are lent to the course, and serve as a classroom 
library. To facilitate use, class readings are drawn from the 
titles available in the classroom library. In addition to the 
basic reading list, supplementary reading articles are dis- 
tributed. 

Much of the framework for the physical anthropology 
quarter is adapted from Physical Anthropology Today 
(Communications Research Machines, 1971). This book is 
also available to students, and is sometimes read by 
students with good reading facility. 

Enhancement and supplement to the program are 
provided by the resource center at Lincoln school. Among 
the audio-filmstrips used are the following: Man on the 
Move series (Miller-Brady Productions, 1971), What Is 
Anthropology? (Education Audio-Visual Inc., 1973), and 
The Stone Age series (B.F.A. Educational Media, 1969). 
Slides taken from the various Time-Life Books are also 
used. An added facility is the audio-television studio at the 
high school. Programs on television can be taped and played 
back for the classroom. Programs taped for classroom use 
include, The Primal Man series, Jane Goodall and her work 
with chimpanzees and baboon, and In Search of Ancient 
Astronauts, Films are also available from the City Library. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELDWORK 

Archaeological fieldwork is a major aspect of the 
program, and was introduced in the first year course in 
1975. In 1976, the class was involved in excavating at a 
Native American site 25 miles north of Stockton. It was 
partially excavated in the past, but the site is so extensive 
that it promises to provide an opportunity for continued 
laboratory work in field archaeology. Dating estimates 
place the site between 3,800-5,200 years old. In 1976, 
excavation was conducted over a period of nine Saturdays, 
between 8:30 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. Similar training, 
described in the next paragraphs, will be conducted in the 
spring of 1977. 

Using the techniques of micromethodology, a stake is 
marked on the site which serves as a reference point from 
which measurements are made and' square areas are outlined 
in the pattern of a numbered grid. The units are marked off 
at 150 centimeters squared. The topsoil is cleared of field 
grasses and the soil removed in horizontal layers with 
trowels and loose dirt picked up by a hand shovel. 
Excavation is done ten centimeters at a time, and the 
location of each artifact is recorded by precise measure- 



ments on a three-dimensional grid. Scrupulous cor^trols are 
maintained in all phases of excavation and record keeping. 
Three students are assigned to each unit. On a rotating 
basis, one is troweling, the other scraping the loose soil, and 
a third is screening and examining the materials found. All 
three students are, however, responsible for the note-taking, 
labeling and illustrations. 

As the dirt is taken from a grid, it is sifted through a 
1/8-inch wire mesh. The materials remaining in the screen 
are preserved. Bits of shells, baked clay, bones, and other 
animal remains, together with fragments of modified or 
unmodified lithics, are gathered and placed in plastic 
capsules and bags and labeled according to level. Each 
artifact or material of value is listed in a notebook by 
identifying label, location (grid and level number), and 
description, complete with graph and illustrations. Any- 
thing of importance has to be located both vertically and 
horizontally. Thus a pattern of living can perhaps be 
determined by the location of the newly found material. 

The unit bags containing materials are then brought to 
the classroom for eventual laboratory work by the same 
excavators. At the laboratory, detailed and organized work 
is of extreme importance. After the cleaning of the 
materials they arc cataloged and described in a laboratory 
write-up sheet, and again placed in capsules and level bags. 
All large bones, baked clay, and the burials uncovered are 
coated with a preservative. Each unit is then given a 
designated drawer where additional materials can be added 
and information drawn. 

I thought this year's excavation was much more success- 
ful than last year's excavation in terms of recovered 
materials and actual participation by the students. There 
were 1 3 units excavated and only seven could be considered 
completely excavated. There were two complete burials and 
about ten disturbed burials uncovered, due perhaps to 
earlier rampaging and pothuntei s. There was a good amount 
of chert artifacts, including scrapers, cores, and projectile 
points. A few obsidian projectile points were also recover- 
ed. Since the site was rockless, an unusual amount of baked 
clay was found. In fact, clay with fingernail marks was 
common with burials, both disturbed or undisturbed. Shell 
and baked clay pecan beads and numerous fish, bird, and 
animal bones made up the rest of the recovery. 

Actual excavation with follow-up laboratory work with 
the recovered material not only teaches scientific method- 
ology but helps to maintain a high level of student interest. 
Eighth grade students enjoy the concrete learning experi- 
ences and activity afforded by archaeological excavation 
and interpretation. 

COURSE EVALUATION 

There has been a very positive feedback from the school 
community at large and the administration. The course has 
also been well received by the public. Parents have been 
especially impressed with the archaeological phase of the 
program, and in 1975 one of our excavations was given city 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF RESPONSES OF EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS 
TO ANTHROPOLOGY COURSE, LINCOLN SENIOR ELEMENTARY 3CHOOL SPRING 1976 



Item 



Interest of Class 
Teaching Techniques 
Evaluation of Gndes 
Lectures and Class Discussions 
Helpfulness of Teacher Toward Students 
Variety of Work 
Work Load 
Reading Assignments 
I would Recommend This Class to Someone Else . 
I would not Recommend this class to Someone Else 



Number of Students Responding to Rating 



Poor 


Fair 


Above 
Average 


Good 


Excellent 


1 


c 
J 


« 

O 


25 


. 17 


U 


7 

1 


19 




1 1 


1 


8 


6 


22 


19 


2 


5 


14 


21 


14 


2 


13 


7 


22 


12 


0 


6 


2 


13 


35 


3 


6 


12 


26 


9 


6 


13 


13 


15 


9 



Total 



47 
9 



newspaper coverage, complete with pictures. 

Student interest in the course is indicated by the fact 
that it is an elective. For the two years it has been offered, 
the number of available positions-56-have been fully 
elected. Student participation in fieldwork is another 
indication of interest. Part'cipation in field trips and 
excavations are not required, but are on a voluntary basis. 
Although as many as 42 students have gone on a dig, the 
average participation is about 25 per outing. More than 85% 
of the students have participated in at least two or more 
excavations, a high level of participation considering that 
the Jigs are voluntary. Teachers involved in archaeological 
work should expect that only a small number of students 
will participate on a regular basis. This group forms a small 
cadre of motivated students who provide the needed 
continuity for program execution. 

Students' acceptance of the course was measured in 
spring 1976 by an instructor prepared informal inventory, 
summarized in Table 1. The responses were anonymous, so 
that students could respond to the course in accordance 
with their reaction. As noted in Table 1, the responses were 
not uniformly favorable. Eighteen percent of the responses 
were fair or poor. However, 84% of the respondents 
indicated they would recommend the course to someone 
else. The anonymous type of response used did not permit 
follow-up interviews to discover the specific reasons of 
student dissatisfaction, an evaluation step necessary to 
reduce course dissatisfaction. The course is comparatively 
demanding, and some of the unfavorable rating might result 
from a difference between student expectations in electing 
the course and the nature of the assignments required. The 
results of the two years of teaching the course has led to 
the decision of the Lincoln Senior Elementary School to 
continue offering an anthropology course at the senior 
elementary level as long as students show an interest and 
the community feels that the course has a place in the 
education of their children. 

I would like to conclude this article with some personal 



observations. Since I've been teaching, I have always held 
the opinion that anthropology can and should make a 
contribution to general education more widely than it does 
at present. It should not be Uught just to graduate students 
training to become professional anthropologists, nor merely 
as an introduction to a scholarly discipline. Rather, it 
should be taught as an introduction to a new perspective on 
human life, as a way of thinking that we might call 
"humanistic objectivity." Anthropology thus has a place in 
pre-college as well as college education. 

At the grade level that I'm teaching, and with the type 
of program involved in planning and instructing this 
anthropology class, I personally don't feel teachers without 
training could adequately teach this course. Adequate 
teaching of anthropology requires of the teacher, just as the 
students, the ability to look at his own or another culture 
objectively, to control value judgments, and to curtail 
prejudicial viewpoints should they arise. Anthropology 
deals with concepts of culture, cultural similarities and 
differences, race, and evolution. Many of these concepts are 
easily misinterpreted. Uninformed teachers might make 
serious errors that are all the more serious because the 
concepts are so powerful. It is important that teachers who 
are going to use anthropological concepts and data get good 
training in anthropology, wfiether they teach at the 
clemenUry, junior high, or high school levels. Without 
training in anthropology, I would not have had the 
expertise to carry out the teaching of anthropology as a 
science. I would like to conclude by recommending that 
more anthropology be Uught in the pre-college years and 
that more teachers receive training in anthropology. 



NOTES 

* Copies of syllabi and reading lists for the course may be 
obtained by writing directly to Mr. Dacanay. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY LEARNING CENTERS: 
AN ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 



Ann G. Lauderdale / Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 



Learning centers are often utilized as a method of 
individualizing instruction and adjusting learning rate to 
students with a wide aptitude range. Learning centers may 
also be u'Mized to provide additional subject matter to 
more able students in an enrichment program. This paper 
describes the Anthropology Learning Centers Enrichment 
Program developed by volunteer parents for children 
achieving at or above grade level in grades three through six 
in a Michigan elementary school in the period February- 
May 1975. 

BACKGROUIMD 

The school wished to take positive action to achieve a 
series of interrelated goals-individualization of instruction, 
self-directed learning, intellectual expansion, and satisfac- 
tion as a learner. Learning centers were selected as a means 
for achieving the first two goals. As defined by Kaplan et al. 
(1973:21), a learning center is "an area in the classroom 
which contains a collection of activities and materials to 
teach, reinforce, and/or enrich a skill or concept/' Anthro- 
pology, a subject not systematically included in the 
curriculum, was selected to achieve the goal of intellectual 
stimulus. It was thought that the interaction of the first 
three procedures would contribute to the fourth goal- 
improved learner satisfaction. 

THE LEARNING CENTERS 

Fourteen learning centers were developed, embracing tfne 
topics material needs, man a unique primate, geological 
time line, self-expression, paleontology, adventure of a 
pebble, Indian, folklore, social behavior, family of man, 
culture conUct, crafts, tiny theatre, if you were. Each 
learning center was characterized by specific behavioral 
objectives, concepts, and content. Direction, instruction, 
and task cards provided guidance for students to use the 
learning center. Four of the learning centers are described 
briefly. 

The content of the Paleontology center consisted of a 
fossil teaching kit, references, a vocabulary list, and a list of 
questions. The concepts emphasized were environmental 
change and adaptation. Behavioral objectives including 
observational skills and finding answers through research. In 
contrast, the Crafts center was activity oriented around five 



crafts-sand-painting, drawing petroglyphs, use of the pump 
drill, corn grinding, and making Ojo de Dios. The concept 
emphasized was that each craft had a cultural history. 
Behavioral objectives included following directions, using 
tools and materials productively, and cooperating with 
others. Tiny Theatre was a visual center that emphasized 
the use of visual materials in anthropology. If You 
Were . . . was a role playing activity, used at the culmina- 
tion of each group experience, in which students pretended 
to be a member of a particular culture group. 

The learning centers were placed in an empty classroom, 
and were located on walls, tables, the floor, and in display 
booths. They were subsequently relocated for middle 
school use in a larger, portable classroom. An important 
part of many centers was a book containing comparative 
pictures of different cultural groups and individuals per- 
forming activities corresponding to the themes of the 
center. Explanatory inserts could be changed to meet the 
reading and comprehension level of the students. Com- 
munity volunteers donated materials and developed the 
centers under the direction of the author and a master 
teacher, Mrs. Marguerite Carlson. Kingman Museum, Battle 
Creek and the Anthropology Department of Western 
Michigan University freely loaned artifacts and exhibits, 
most of which could be touched. 

y 

PROCEDURES 

Rotation in the learning centers was sequentially 
scheduled to include selected third and fourth grade 
students for four half-day sessions and for fifth and sixth 
grade students for from three to five half-day sessions. 
Originally, 112 third and fourth grade students were 
selected on the basis of ability to read at or above grade 
level and be sufficiently advanced to be released from their 
regular studies: teachers selected their most able students. 
Usually, there were 12 students in the room for each 
session, which permitted students to work through the 
various learning centers. Subsequently, in response to 
pressure from students not selected to participate, entire 
third and fourth grade classes were permitted to visit the 
learning center room for a half-day experience. The 
previously chosen students who had worked through the 
centers served as guides for their classmates. 

As a result of this experience, fifth and sixth grade 
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students, accompanied by their teachers, p:*rticipated as 
classes in the larger quarters to which the centers were 
moved. 

Student participation was voluntary, and students could 
withdraw from the program. In an introductory session, the 
rationale and structure, room procedures, and use of the 
learning centers were discussc-u. ^he students were also 
presented with a few basic anthropological concepts. Each 
student was given a Room Book in which to record task 
activities, observational notes, questions, and research data. 
They also kept Journals in which to record feelings, 
accomplishments, and criticisms. No grades or tests were 
given. The Room Books were reviewed by the staff and 
returned with comments. The Journals were retained by the 
staff as part of the evaluation data. 

At the beginning of each daily session, students were 
divided into three groups coordinated with the required 
learning centers and a craft project. These assignments 
rotated at each session, but provisions were made for 
students needing i, time at a center. On completion of 
the center activities, the student moved to another. 
Students were not discouraged from working with each 
other. Although self-direction was emphasized, immediate 
assistance was given, oh a one-to-one basis, when there was 
doubt or frustration. 

The staff consisted of community volunteers and class- 
room teachers. There was always a certified teacher present 
in the learning center room, with at least two other adult 
staff. When possible, the classroom teacher participated. 
The co-directors evaluated the daily activities of students 
and staff, and modified or changed the centers and 
procedures to better serve the students. They also kept 
teachers, administrators, parents, and school board mem- 
bers informed about the program and elicited their 
suggestions and criticisms. 

EVALUATION 

The Anthropology Learning Centers Program was in- 
novative, but it was not intended to be an experiment in 
education or in anthropology. Evaluation was based on 
participant-observation, teacher and volunteer interviews, 
student Journals and taped interviews, parental opinions, 
and the comments of educational observers, school ad- 
ministrators, and news reporters. 

The success of students in a self-directed learninj^ 
environment is greatly dependent upon the role of the adult 
staff. In this Program the sources of information and 
instruction were the Learning Centers. The task of the adult 
was to be emotionally supportive to the students, and to 
facilitate the use of the Centers and the room. Frequently it 
was the non-professional, volunteer staff who were most 
comfortable in this role. The professional staff indicated 
that they sometimes became frustrated, even annoyed, at 
the noise, movement, and independent attitudes of the 
students. Added to this was the frustration of a lack of 
familiarity with anthropology. 



The classroom teachers supported the Program but 
wanted it for selected, gifted and able students only. They 
felt that students needed a longer time in the Program, and 
also opportunities to go to the room on an individual 
released-time basis. 

The Anthropology Learning Centers Program was 
described as *'fun" in 157 of 159 collected student 
Journals. It was described as ''neat" in the remaining two. 
The reasons most frequently given for enjoying the experi- 
ence were: 

... it Is new . . . because you don't learn just by books, you 
learn by doing, that's the real way . . . there's something to do all 

the time you could move around ... be creative ... it feels 

good in here . . . they let you do it by yourself — like working 
together . . . liked to know how other people live . . . liked the 
picture books . . . because I learned a lot — 

The most often expressed complaints were that: 

... we were too rushed . . . was too noisy — too many people 
(fifth and sixth grade)... had to wait for Centers (fifth and 
sixth grades) . . . not enough tapes ... cannot stay 
longer . . . can't come back for the rest of the year. 

The gifted and able students excelled in assuming 
responsibility for their learning activities, following direc- 
tions, and completing *^asks. However, initially, these 
students were concerned about the lack of grades, tests, and 
competition. They were unwilling to believe that their 
opinion was a sufficient response to a question. The less 
able students were delighted with these arrangements. The 
selected students eagerly shared their experiences and 
learnings with their regular classmates. All students com- 
mented about the fact that in the Program no one could 
faff. According to their teachers, three "underachieving" 
students became enthusiastic learners as a result of being in 
the Program. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

The evaluation showed that the goal of individualized 
learning had been met through the use of the learning 
centers. The center design met a variety of student needs 
and abilities. 

The learning centers were less successful, however, in 
meeting the goal of self-directed learning. Most of the 
students had little experience in choosing learning activities, 
scheduling their time, and assuming responsibility for 
study. Many students at first plunged into the centers, 
neglecting to fully follow instructions, absorb information, 
or complete tasks thoughtfully. The abler students showed 
quick growth in self-direction and self-discipline. The less 
able students, however, were more impatient and relied on 
adult assistance throughout. All of the students appeared to 
increase their skills in manipulation of tools and audiovisual 
mater' '1' 

ere given, it is difficult to know to what 

ex Jon of intellectual growth was fostered. 

The Rooi, i'- and gro jp discussions indicated that the 
more able s; us used the anthropological materials as 
basis for pciccptive judgments and valid generalizations 

7 
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about human behavior. All of the students responded 
enthusiastically to the content of the various centers. 

The fourth goal of enhancing the image of the student as 
a learner was most striking with students whose records 
showed them to be under- or non-achievers. The following 
testimonial from a student journal reflects a common 
theme: 

1 like this dass because I have learned a lot. i thank you a lot 

for all you have done It's like being a new me. I really feel 

great about it. I go home and I feel like Tve been to a ntw world. 
K. D., 3rd grade, March 26, 1975. 

Copies of the Anthropology Learning Centers have been 
used successfully in a city school system for a variety of 
students by media teachers. The learning centers described 
have also been incorporated into two self-contained fifth 
grade classrooms in the school where they were initially 
presented. 



CONCLUSION 

This project demonstrates the feasibility of adapting 
anthropology content to learning centers in the elementary 
grades. While learning centers do not solve ail problems of 
classroom instruction, learning centers may be used to 
enrich the program for gifted students and serve as a 
motivational device for under- or non-achieving students. 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS AS ELE!,tc^ 'EACHERS: 
OFlAfv^cING A PRESENTATION 



Eloise Barter / Sar t 



Anthropologists ^ metimes asked to ; r- ^ 
elementary school ch i jch visits may be *he e^ui. ;r 
planned consultation a child may simpiy p' -a* 
parent or neighbor to come to my school." Ine - 
the experience may be stimulating and enjoya • 
anthropologist. The learning value to the children jliVV' 
may depend on the extent to which the anth '>np* 
considers the psychological maturity and learning 
istics of younger learners. The follov^ing sugge~ 
can hardly be called principles— are designer 
anthropologists who do not normally teach your 
organize a more effective presentation for younr 
These remarks are directed to the reader in th 
person as a prospective speaker to an elementary cL. 

SUGGESTIONS 

select concepts carefully As an anthropolog 
assume you understand and know your male ^ 
however knowledgeable about your subject, you rr 
communicate to younger audiences if you do nc ^^rc 
select your objectives and choose concepts and -cjnni; 
make those points. No activity will point up yo^r^KW^ - v. 
in anthropological content and theory as m^-h 
lating a concept into language young childrc ^ ?n uir. 
stand. 

You should first identify the basic co^ 
presented, and check to see that the cone - j< 
enmeshed in ambiguous ideas. Can you exp 
cepts carefully, without resorting to technical 
is often mere circular explanation? Children car .. . irn 
basic anthropological terms, but only when the . ^' '/ing 
principles are cleariy and succinctly stated with appi upriate 
examples. 

Some thought should be given even to ideas which seem 
common. For instance, what do you mean by Indian? Is the 
reference a racial group, cultural traits common to New 
World tribes, as a term for inhabitants of an ancient site, or 
a name to avoid frequent repetition of a tribal name? Older 
students and adults make the transitions easily from one 
referent to another, deriving the meaning from the context. 
But elementary children find such verbal operations more 
difficult. Thinking through and using concepts clearly and 
specifically will help your listeners from getting ' • ' 'I 
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. zhool District, Sacramento^ California 

use concrete props New concepts are often learned most 
easily when they can be presented in association with 
concrete representation. Many anthropological concepts 
can be made graphic or associated with some manipulative 
activity. Don't just talk about stratigraphy-demonstrate by 
using a terrarium. Don't just talk about kinship— show 
relationships with cutouts of different colored human 
figures. 

Use photographs liberally, but use real objects or 
facsimiles wherever possible. Children use all the senses in 
learning— young ones even taste projectile points. Use 
objects that children can handle, touch, and feel. 

In some places, such as California, the use of Indian 
burial material and religious objects in classroom presenta- 
tions has become controversial. The use of such material is 
therefore not desirable for general classroom use. However, 
it is still possible to generate excellent discussions around 
why the use of this material is controversial. 

clear time-space line In talking to youn^i children, you 
should keep yourself, and the class, firmly ar :hored in time 
and place. Temporal and cultural rc; tionships are 
important in classroom presentation, but it is /our responsi- 
bility to establish the base in time and place before 
beginning comparisons. Use specific names c* people, and 
use a map to show the area inhabited and to trace any 
migrations or changes in locale. Talk about the past in 
successive chronological segments, rather than alternate 
between past and present. 



illustrations from dass experience You can use the 

culture of the class to introduce anthropological concepts. 
Children are attuned to the subtleties of their own culture, 
and illustrative material from the class is both cheap and 
easy to obtain. You can tell a child that legends persist in 
oral tradition, but collecting moron jokes and jump rope 
rhymes from elders makes the principle real. Kindergarten 
children know who they are forbidden to marry and with 
whom they will live as adults, knowledge that is easily 
translated into exogamy and residence patterns. Once a 
child recognizes a concept in his own culture, it can be 
enlarged and defined by examples from other times and 
places. g 




use emotion Children want to 
with other times and cultures. U*>:ie 
and be concrete and personal, 
tell them ho\ you felt as v e. 3 
something ab jt your pers. na. ':vt 
the sciencific ,:^pects. If > > 
cultures, rry : ge: over >'^r . idc 
ment, derighi. and invc Tten 
Nineteenth ctmiury expic r 
feelings sr -j viv J descriptic r jii-cisigb 
the smel: m ilage life, arj.c :ri.-33 t' 
children. you are restralrrtc T'ecauisc 
use yot lotions and let ther >hc-^^v 
;uch biL^w. as part of the cla ci:^^' . 
own expsnenue difficult to sinare 
or Albe-^'^: Ruz among othe::s, " • n b} 
tevel of olvement with otrr cu^^'urc: 



V '".ow It feels to dea.! 
. /jr ow n experiences 
: 'al k about fieldwo- 
iiat you did; te!l then 
'n the field as well .-.s 
_iit other peoples and 
?''t^"xitement, puzzle- 
n :ew surroundings. 
]i\uiuded both their 
sounds, and ever 
•n delight moderr 
ultural biases, 
can then use 
1 you find your 
ult Rosalie Wax 
.K on a personal 



take stuiients seriously 

irnformaiion— as well as 
-subject matter. V/h;ie : 
anthropologist should 



.dents often have 
.1 on anthropology 
T is often naive, the 
;5t"3ns and point of 



view seriously, try to help them resolve misiconceptions, 
and extend their mowled^e. ''here h a diff'.'.'renc£ in the 
tecnnique of addressing an issiue in Jmple language, to try 
to make it more nneaningfui 10 students, and talking down 
to students. Even abstract and complicated questioms 
should not be turned aside, t dealt with in a direc ri.nd 
comprehensible manner. 



SU/JVlMAfl^Y 

Ar/;m:TDpologists can make l , 
soci?" si . dies by availing the-^v; 
ser ' J.: . isitors, consultants, : . 
lo^:;- .iir younger learners in 
thr nr^oiog> concepts to elemen 
rev* arding to the anthropolog 
dures— selecting concepts carefui 
clarity as to time and space oK. 
exnjrriences of children in the . 
l.T-.ii.uage, and answering childrr - 
w'.vzh the anthropologist can ma 
eTiiJtive with younger learners. 



*.* :jut:on to ei^cmefntary 
iVf. of opportunittss to 
J t ;sc-jrce teachiers- Dia- 
ipihng to traaslaie an- 
students can also be 
he suggested ipnoce- 
. .sing corTcr^ [props, 
lations, dra\v?;ni£ on the 
>s, usmg more emotive 
seriously— are means by 
^ 'lis presentation more 



J03 [:h CRIPTIOfSI FOR LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS oOSITION 

The Learning Err- nmenis ea of the Harvard Graduate School of Education is curre.r:tly searching for an 
Azisistant or Assoc;^.. Pr-rcst (non-ten:jred) whose major educational background and training includes 
th eoretical and n~ ~'..:uDlo.„ja! ills in the analysis of primary roup settings (e.g-, schools, families, churches, 
ar :i related al tern: ite ntir 

Priority will be " to :les who have had clinical and research experience in one of two substantive 

areas: 

A) Work with •;.^i,u:.ii^ct;i-" i economically disadvantaged C 'ildren or youth who face difficult transitions 
between ho " .\ orhood environments and modern mobility-oriented schools or work settings 

(this might ' ^iner-r ' settings, rural settings, or settings in developing countries). 

(3) Work wr frr sa. .-roi ar. neighborhood settings whereby diverse helping professionals (teachers, 
psychologi; r:, so; wonders, etc.), students, parents, and community people attempt to create support 
systems to deal w ^w:itjonai problems. 

It is important th. 1 the fiLzuity member have field experience in studying and relating to educa:ional settings as 
well as a signific. . subsi. ' tivt research interest emanating from a disciplinary framework (e.g., psychology, 
anthropology, socio ! :?,y). 

The faculty ph^i.^:: hip nrr jrity on the development of appropriate models of systematic case description, 
combining the meinoc:^ jf lime social scientist with the more personal style of the historian or anthropologist. The 
faculty is especiai / ccxerrrnec that applicants be self-consciously sensitive to ethical and epistemological shifts in 
the researcher's ov n per-t».". -ion 01 a setting as s/he studies and acts within it. 

Learning Envi-onmenr a Tclatively small department within the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
concerned mainly with rh ecology of schools and their surrounding neighborhoods. In the future, the 

der-irtment will, :n all 11:.. evolve to deal equally with the fields of curriculum theory, curriculum 

de'.eropment, and the proc::..s c' teaching. It currently has five faculty members who advise about 30 masters 
stuxients and work intensively w about 60 doctoral students. Preferably, the new facul^/ member should have 
exTJerience directing the field wc and research of doctoral students. The department also provides appropriate 
courses for students from througri;. i the Graduate School of Education. 

-Harvard University is an et: c -^ortunity employer. 
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REVIEW ANL UPDA 
PRE COLLEG.ATE ; 



^^OLIDGY /iATERIALS 



Thomas L. D\ .uir- ' Urth'Cf' .y of Texas of the rcrmian Basin 



Anthrnpology materials for the teaching or co.'fegi., 
anthropciogy first became ava: able ^fter \\ ' W ar 
stimulated in part by such soonsorsd pro,....;- . * 
Anthropology Curriculum Study Project at .he ccor.o 
level, the Georgia Anthropology Curriculunr ?'r )n.:t \ 
elementary level, and Man: A Course o j -ip: 

elementary. Interest in anthropology w^i .aisc ;^e:: " 
the rise jf cross-cultural studies, a.nd e- :^i-]i5tis 
scientific study of other peoples. 

In 1975. Dynneson summarized six r-rjc , U.- 

simulations and games, five texts, and sc 'n-<jjr^ 
materials which drew upon or reHecte:; ir± -lir- . : . 
anthropology in Pre-Collegiate Anthrop: ..:v- ~^rr 
Materials (published by and available f:.~aT Antr.-:- ' 
Curriculum Project, University of Geon^gia).. Tr.c r- \ 
for this publication was carried out under agCTrn :r n 
ERIC/Chess with the cooperation of rJie Sida.ai j 
Education Consortium. 

This article extends the 1975 Dyr -lirsojn rc ' 
includes seven new items: two courses^ anr urr-.i- :• : 
simulation, three texts, and one film si-ntr, N'^ds: ^ "-li: ' 
items appeared under the classif Mtion ' - rpoloc 
the ERIC/CHESS files. A questic ;naire is n.>w beiirnv seni . , 
publishers to identify other materials which r:-. he- 
classified as anthropology or :inthropolcf v troLt :i. Such 
materials will be the subject of ubsequeni v. 

COURSES AND UNITS 

Anthropology: A New Approach 
Margaret S. Hunt (Bantam, 1 973) 

Materials for this program for the eigh: . ./.elfth 
grades follow a kit approach, and consist o: nuL- ^^:>D:cal 
Bantzm paperbacks, five area studies paperb.:.Jks :ne 
George School Readings on Developing Larr: . a ca^Mcite 
program, a leacher guide, student evaluation :niirds, ai:^ a 
reading log. The unifying component in the pn>^aTn - . :ne 
teacher guide which attempts to tie the vario>Lis rCdiLjings 
together in an integrated program. It contains an overview 
of the unit, behavioral objectives, a unit by unit teacte.? 
iplan, reading schedules, evaluation strategies, ancLsu.g^^v £^ 
supplemental readings. 

The three topical, required readings are The Co. -r of 
Man (Robert Cohen, \912)\ reople and P j<'> '^^.Taret 
Mead, 1970' ; and God/s, Graven and Scholar: l i r im. 



1972) . The five area selectic r frica Yesterday av 
Today (Clar;v D. Moore and ■ ' junbar, eds., 1 912); Ir:: 
Yeste:rdjy and Today (Clark D. .loore and David Eldrecg- 
eds., 1970); Japan Yesterda- and Today (Ray F. Dov^nu, 
ed., 1971); The Middle East ^ ^rcrday and Today ^Diivid 
W. Miller and Clark D. M( : .r.. eds., 19''0); and 
America Yesterday and Todc Join Rothchiild, ed., 19^3). 
The ■972 ^asserae by Barba" and Gene SDnford presents 
two Tirogrums, one on "T ^ites of Pissage, B:'lh 
Adole:':enc:;, Marriage, and ..-:h," and tne seconi on 
"The . ddie5of Mvth~?asta. /'esenl." 

Th- procedure for the us^ of this course is incivitiual- 
ized r adin. The recomme-dcc. procedures re:: .irtf the 
student to —J assigned pcJors of the paperr and 
record wor^ ■ a Reading -jg. Q'jestions on the ev ....^tion 
cards si-^essr jd anthropc :ogirai issues and concur: . 

NotHviths^; irg the rirrine s of maiterial pre . the 
kit I '^roac: -sents a number of problen * :r an 
introa^ctory _ :.Tropolog ' cou'se. The only iiy is 
provided by th^:^ :eacher e jide ■mich is not '5u ..ent to 
make an Inteir.rUed int ^duc .on out of i\r various 
materials. Anot:, r proble— is that large number of high 
schoo-: students would fin- ::rDr:ems v^ith the rcz.ic ; level. 

Huma-ikind: Anthropology ana Anthropologists 
Brian ).. Larkin (Macmillji.- , 1975) 

ThJs title is one of 1i in ... series Concepts Soc/mf 
Studies, winir- emphasizes conceptual teachinL in thiii: 
paperaack; nrr. in the series, Larkin gives an ovir i^nv of 
the rleld of anthropology, it," concepts, and it.- — nthod- 
ologies. The unit contains case studies and st thaL 
exemplify the approach thai arithropoiogists use ,v.Mving 
problems. Emrnasis is placed on what an anthror-',logrst ii, 
how anthropc iogists think and work, the vv,.vs that 
anthropologists study huir :n oehavior, and the anr ication 
of anthropological knc Jd^e to a variety o\ ^uman 
problems. 

While tnls unit is vc vvrtten and basically accurate, 
some anthropologists ma-. lLIlvs exception to the w:i / that 
Larkin pre5E=nls the discip .ne in terms of organization and 
definitions, "or instance, some definitions may be overly 
simplistic . rni:. many of lb-; r::^ncepts and melhodologiie!^ are 
too incorDt: :e and in. :.:::ate to give a comprek-nsive 
o'verview : ne discip nr '^he paperback is nevertheless, 
satisfactory d^- an intrc i;i::::on to an elementary or junior 
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high anthropology proirram. The r jb ishsrs, however, 
suggest secondary usage. 

SIMULATIONS AND GAME.:: 

Rafd R^fd: A Cross Cultural Simulaitic n 

Garry Shirts (Simile II, Del Mar, C^jifa:irnia, 1976) 

This simulation is modeled after Bafd Bafd (see Dyn- 
neson 1975), with the major difference that the Rafd is for 
grades four to eight., whereas Bafa' was for grades senior and 
adult. The strategy is identical, but Rafd uses more 
simplified cultural concepts.. 

This exercise is designed to help students learn how to 
observe, interpret, and compare cultural behavior in a 
simulated setting. The materials include a teacher's guide, a 
cassette tape, and color printed cards. The simulation is 
designed for 12 to 40 participants. IThe class is divided into 
two cultural groups so that two separate areas are required 
in order to complete the simulation. This simulation could 
be used in conjunction with a regular anthropology course 
or it could be Incorporated into a variety of other social 
studies programs (world history or geography). Students 
would benefit from the skills and concepts learned in the 
role playing activities of this simulation. 

TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Exploring Civilization: A Discovery Approach 
Bertha L. Linder et al. (Globe Book Company, 1974) 

This junior high text approaches anthropological con- 
cepts and methods through an area studies approach. After 
several foundation chapters dealing with anthropological 
topics, there is a shift in emphasis to separate chapters on 
India, China, Pre-Columbian American, and Africa. These 
chapters are very broad in scope, and deal with geography, 
general culture and social organization, religion, and 
ethno-history. 

While the text is advertised as a discovery approach, the 
basic strategy is deductive. The materials include a 
hardbound text and a softbound teacher's guide which 
stresses a variety of learning skills, including vocabulary 
development. Because this program is basically an area 
studies program, it does not provide systematic preparation 
in the discipline of anthropology. It incorporates anthro- 
pology methods and concepts as an approach to studying 
world cultures. 

Anthropology 

Zdenek Salzmann (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1973) 

This paperback is divided into three parts— the study of 
man, man and nature, and man and cuJture. It provides the 
basic information for a one semester course in high school 
cultural anthropology, but supplementary materials Vv'ould 
have to be provided by the teacher. The text is not 
Illustrated with expensive colored pictures but contains 
many pictures, charts, diagrams, and maps in black and 
white. 



The chapter organization fol. > 
format, with e:i<ch chapter divider 
key:' terms set out in bold type, f- 
theire is a chapter review section, 
terms and review questions, mosi; 
and recall. 
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Inquiry into Anthropology 

H. Leon Abrams (Globe Book Ccr: j "6) 

This junior high course in inzroii" ^nthropGiogy is 
organized around the subfields .if .ar.ihramc ogy— physical, 
cultural, technology, linguistics, nri i a) In g section of 
the nature of man's psychological ^ : : u.'al behavt'ior in 
the light of some current issues. 

The technical quality of the te. t ^/xcd, with color 
pictures, drawings, charts, and dia^ivr^r^'^ Ihe readEX)iltty 
level is appropriate for most se* iitudents. Trie 

content is organized into units i '^: jr^ar ■ Each chapter 
begins with an aim which sets traj tri.errr >^.jd in quesition 
form. Basic anthropological ter~is are Ji:. in italiics with 
definitions and examples. The chrr^i :.: dividied ii^nto 
sections with review questions H^i.-i voca r at the enc of 
each section. 

The text title contains the v rr: //' a misleading 

usage to those seeking an inquir ■ ,^flned pedagogi- 
cally. The author defines *Mncv "as ...an investiga- 
tion, an examination. Inquiry : Ar'Z^'opology invites 
you to investigate the exciting v - j : a-ithropofogy— the 
world of you and your fellow h i^«M :gs" (p. ix). From 
a pedagogical perspective the tex v ba> vraliy e^cpository. 

The text is nevertheless anth ''^'o: . i:?illy sound, and is 
suitable ror a one-semester secmcjiLiar/ course. However, if 
this text were adopted for a \o"^ :a\^vr.<^, supplementary 
materials would be needed to rcissK^ --'^ content. Globe 
provides a filmstrip/cassette pnosrra/n '^r the same grade 
level that could be used in part v-rrt- tj n; -program. 

VISUAL MATERIAL 

Anthropologists at Work (four-filrT?:r":p/cassette program) 
Peggy and Yoram Kahana (Globe - ' -iFtrips, 1976) 

The series consists of four fiiTiirrips svith narration by 
the anthropologist featured in tr : i.cries on \wrk in four 
different locations: Dr. Yoel "The Palenntologist,'* 

Israel; Dr. John Onyango, 'The - /-cr^eo^ogisl," Kenya; Dr. 
Patricia Adier, "The Historian, .as Angeiei;; and Dr. 
Margaret Kieffer, "The Ethnologis, Gu^Tiraia. Marion j. 
Rice served as educational consults 

The teacher's guide for this ser :s conU:iin5 the prc>gram 
rationale, a set of learning objci:tive5. 3nd a statement 
regarding the evaluation of the ~teriiiis. The teacher's 
guide also provides the teacher wiiti badcground informa- 
tion, a filmstrip summary, and a set .of le^^nfn^ activities for 
each of the filmstrips in the series, -'onr a technical 
perspective, the filmstrips are of zn exc-tM-rrt auality, the 
photography is excellent, and the na^raticm is iii level that 
would be ideal for secondary students. Secondary students 
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would be able to grasp the :z. re cf nnthropologicai 
re search and problerm sciv ng as " t 5ts dinthropology in 
a varietv' of procedures ar itch- ; jt;.j. 

While this prograrr "n :>i :rier::: ";c inquiry and 
discover.v', from ^ peda^p^ c Tspecuvf. it is basicaiiy 
deductive. The .earning :: vi reflec:. a traditional 
approacr. although there jre riL indu.:.tive activities. 
Learnin^-^ activitres in the tc-ijlvr ::u:.de errahasize learning 
of vocabulary ords and defir'" ns. The ritiona.le for this 
prograrr centers on the idea th^. ...adiovii ja! mateiriaJ which 

. - brings actual scientists t.. :hj :::_i.5sroom repon:ng 
about their wor.< can help m :^ vaie -iur) students to 
inquire into the process of scieni '.: disc cy." 

■.Vhilci the film5trips are generzzil . u: -jual quaiity, *The 
Archaeologist" material lacks adi^nuate presentation of field 
techniques. When compared to nne oth fiimstrip s it is too 
simplistic. Tne most serious ob -xtior is zo the nclusion 
of "The Historian." It seems thai the publ'.ners are 
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'iiig h .u^ s as anthropolog!'!-- 
■" frorr both disciplines share r "7 
ve ai.ru. uio,. However, to prev.-it 
■i v pologists «defeaii.: the purpose of t^ ^ 
igned ^'Derific:!;! v to present li' j i 
iri 'izatior v^ithi^n anthropology 

■■' MS. 

general, .v^nvevirr, the quality of the p . . 
L-ir:\i sequenc"' arid the level of narnuti 
rs5L.;table jcondary students. 
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Prtr-~ uMeELatt -Anthropology: Trenc s and 
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X3y: JCIL 'U A-~HH3F0LOGY AND ErifCATf^N 



Fl rUEt£ HC3R120NS m ANTHROPDLG»t;y ^.ND EDUCATION: 
TP I VlEi ^OM 1976 



T =e unwritten conjtitut * :v •? CAE very Avisely 
p'ov ?s that old ?;es;. dents xaiut^ -^^la away, so as to 
a: ov >ur excellen- sys iem c rtr^.. leadership to be 
fjily ;/fective. So lis Jo my .i:-,,and :n StDunJing it 

I woL-c 'ike to as vau to thirnk v " r^f? abciil our future 
he * ns, about inoi'c ireas ci .-bsv-..-^^^^ 
orgzr;;iat5on anc fi^-::, might ^'iisiv .n:Er7npt to grow into 
beiv ---n now anc. say, the ZEQOO. in my tour 

d'hcnron^ I shali Ir— : Tiy cor- men r; x iust seven arijas of 
concrr-. In specif :• tinese -^ven, !: dc -not wish to Imply 
tha: !L CAE Tnerr: er: are a;r ':adv wgrkcing in tinese areas, 
nor do 1 w in to miy thai ^A£ -^fijmber.5 working in 
other, more "mainsrream" arezs ::a^nrL n»:ir to continue 
working where they a.-r' happy arc proiiuiirtiv'^. Rztber, I am 
suggesting that an ennpnasis c -i ches^: re::atf;veiy nisw areas 
wiJl help bring new rrerrr*ers ir :c» our oriz^-nlzallon and new 
fresh H'ess and relevance to a f^eid alrnriiDv ::n.ira;Cterized by 
high creativity ^nd promise. 

\. CULTURAl Fr;-!i;H!STffCS 

The first suggesied fu::ur^ smphaiis i would offer is 
simp!/ that '*ve, as a sucprr^fessior , bsconne more sys- 
tema:ica:Ily concerned with the fur::.^ itself, with the 
future of whole culturiir^ '.^<ith cubural fijouristics. As 
anthropologists, 1 feel thsu w-e have a grood deal ~:o give to 
this field, both because \\^. tend to. view pinenonerta 
holistically and because w*: are skiiluu: in emDOthic etl 
nography. As I brou^ nhrough the iTLi;:^uristic liiteraturre, 
aim struck by a ce'^.iin ei.te has, i.*-,:. an ^rferrabfe vicari ati: 
power drive on :t^e z^n oi sornc futiirfsts whTch causes 
tiherr. to concen: \cc on the polutici:. variables al 'n^.^ 
ex^psnse of tihe c'«.,.iir<u', an': ; or: the =-eei'j^n:3r. and prohfenrr-cv: 
cr elites at the: expc:^s<J o" * those ::r "--jnary pieoplei 
educators, ioiz. I t^irk v/e '-m cor^inbuiis to futr^ristic^;:. 
cmly i^ecause educ-^:-; :ji i?., , , one Trnfrassfonal fields Pt:" 
e.'xcellence an: ' inde '^a uniqiuv > t'utiure-OTrienaed. . a'jic ittT-!, 

owev'cr thai as ^.nlTrropoit og::iiv we \\R\\rs. mw±\ uj 
'"am oirier fu lurisir;, espcci;:.;; -r^^.^^ onir echnogmipTi 
rjases SQmetines pr:>cuce aiuintiiirr o-cjitjFnr ana: rtoo ort^ - 
r: 'even I us from se.«lng: hrn^s^ fittifrrn^mendencr/ in an 
( creasirrrgly interdependent :;^':u ^seu jcanors,, loo, I feel 
Lr.at the futurists have scrrernin;: or ois. Too often, 
■^srtain types of professic.iii -educators rr/ient to cire future 
in too-narrow terms; th»s k tizrt.icujarly . rue of educational 
administrators. 

It might Ihe "f^ by somio Ithat cult^iniil fiiaiTistics is 
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v'.r'nitij^n a^ i^imost self-defeating field— for how can 
^dy that \ hich has Tiot y-: t occurred? Giwen that the 
r*olocy c fuiuristics i. drfferent from that of 

-^ogy amJ e:nnography, m nswer is yet that we are 

siiz. v'iih the fjture and that, : :.n era of ever-accelerating 
r-' '.-i::itural cKangs, a hoRstic ^cipline like ours is vitally 
nr. ier. in the study of p-oL:.„:. : and alternative futures. 
T ■• fr.. are \ i simply too ir "Tnr:ar.: lo be left solely to those 
:-res^»ion5j; futuroiogists for whatever reasons, benign 
c nh^rrwiSiS, fmd thems- v: /or King primarily for highly 
pr/' : -2:;i^d governmental " rzrpcmion clients whose (un- 
der, dable) concen-n i:. seex. wa^'s a^nd means of 
pre.;. ;ng t.neir positions c. privilege fer into the future. 
Atti^- rts to shape and indeea to /rr/er,t ine future require a 
con .Liin-able measure of r?' ralrr:^; among futurists and 
amcrig their sponsors, and ne . rid disinterestedness 
whi.-zr CAE members can fter provide (see Waskow 
19e::S3ff), 

Jtoe aside from questic-. ::i bias, I would add that 
anrhrciro legists need not fei: overawed on grounds of 
g£nr.erai competence or wisdom, either. I discover on readcng 
crnv of the most deservedly la-inaus of the futurists, who 
:r:a:iisnfid a book Id 1972 which projected to 1985, that: he 
i.jiaiK missed the oil short;. ge of 1973 and In genejral 
nlitmelv assumed, worldwide, that ener^^y would be mo 
m. ;ar problem - iCahn and Enuce Brigigs 1972). With this 
sort of expertise: iwrning large in the Tm!d, I find it hardly 
br^zsr. to suggesr that there is M^^Qr; for us "soft" social 
%ci(i^tiszs in fuiurn:i::ics! 

T;:7tTier, in m^/ dudgment, thos;':7inr-7ropologists who are 
.a;:eacy "into" cultural futuristicc—rii acquitting themse|v/es 

'iil. Btnth the 197"! and 1971 n-':^i:mgs of the AAA had 
-:?r:bitioiiH futurisncss sessions, thr;i:}apers of which have 
atsfn piinfalished -Ijjltural Futurmiigy S^'mposium 1970, 
' -'n). A', number ::ffine thinkpreces wer- contributed by 
: .jh anthropologistf as Maruyam.^, Gerlac:^., and Polgar, to 
-.-line but a few. However, I lave not as yet found much 
rr/olvement in thk field by CAE members, despite the 
:ir'/vaus need to understand Kdw to plan educ;?tional 
:'.";:?3"ams designed to help tb^ ^'oung~and all of us~get 

Ndy to cope witb, and in snns measure to shape, the 
rrrrobabiiities and ambiguities of :rr: future. 

would close mN' comment: zn cultural futuristics wrlh 
tr perhaps hopeleisiy staid n-nrzrV rh it. aside from a vf^'-y 
ourTt:iderable heuristiiic value, H) I'u.: s^rvM pay n 
\ul.n]5tJ^. spf^cuiiiU'-'r. about ..^^a-lericvtriai settlements. 
Mv concern is rathr with the • ' bulk of the world s four 
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bjllicn peo'pic md there rruibably will b»e at least len 
billicp before .omographiii: iubilizztion is cached— whose 
futur : earth- : )und. 

2. GL".:BAL BW ;ASIS 

A holistic :;oncem w.zh cultura! fuiiuristics almost 
automatically "nplies a v Drld-wude perspective, a set of 
global concern.5 lh^t embniuies inot only :he cornparative and 
hologcjistic CTDSF-cultural iiDproaches, biut z^iso the striking 
and a.^celerz.iin5 growth ■: technological, economic, and 
politi::al inVj:rdLZDendency among the sociocultural systems 
of th earth. 

Ir the CAt we have been bi:i;h(y L.S.-ceniered in our 
reseiL-rch undsmakings, and half of our literature is U.S.- 
specific (Text: : T 975b). All 'ihis is riistoricallv under- 
standable, giver-i Uhat we were born in the raciaJly-torn 
1960: when ne Viemam C^-r^\^ was caiusing the Great 
Soclery to atrn:r:. aind [a'ven the ;^Dle fact that there was, 
and remains. ;r at neec: "or -educational research anc reform 
in the Unitec . .::ies. N .-netheless, as a subdisciplinary field, 
v^e H'.eed to .avcrsify siirice tne -sseriiiLf advantage of 
cuitu'al anth-oDoiogy lis that izs tbeories and caveats are 
based on culturzl samples taken from ^.i over the world. 
The U.S. anc Canada are not a suff-ii^nt crucible c' 
variability to serye our theory-building needs; they do no: 
to name but one example out of many, adeiquately indue- 
the phenomenon of peasantry. 

StroTi^ emphasis within the CAE upon studying educ^ ■ 
tional structure and process among the other 94% of th- 
world':, populaiion w^oui.d no-i omly help attruct ne • 
Ameri:::an and Canadiam --lembers tf>:; ri*>e CAE, but wo,, 
also er::courage new mEJir-rers frorni ri";ii! Third aind Secnr..*. 
Worlds Especially since: . other nation, to my knowledg 
has an organization sperr ' :ally bringing togetheir Acrthrc 
pology with Education, : .w would we fee) about attiimpi 
to make the CAE a mon nearly wocld-wide organization: 
Since many scholars in Third .orld, and som:" in Ti.:. 
Seconc, have vastly less _ j^sable incomic dran ocr curren; 
membe- it might be we: : consLcer ■■.•^T.^-n^itiiahg a new, u-s^ 
expe^-!S^^^ category of mer-nershrp, ^± :ii "Corrt- i^inndin:; 
memb-^r,'"' and offer sucn --latus to ccholars in o)'*iier lane: 
who '.vouid Hke to partic ite throush ^t Qucr ' bw 
v/ho cannot 2.fford to atH;":d aur annual ccmclaves '.Vhai i 
am SLLggestini: here is no : -rrr.aLic brTe^s:< wirn the pr^ssen-- 
after all, we do have a ■ r numbet c f overseas members 
right now-b Jt rather, Jeiiiberate, a^ffirniative program 
designed positively to a: non-Americam. non-Canadfian 
merrners on whatever ;i*a. . makes most sc: se. Input into 
our Quarterly of articL^ and letters from ^he Thiird rund 
Second WotIcs could ha -- .. healthy deprov*"-:ializi-'^^t1';i;r\ 
upon all of us. 

Cultural anthropcgy in rt. athncgr„3lv)c mcdii is 
virtually unique amor !i:e socuii sciences in iitis emphasis 



u|: .i ^.oi' -jc observL Jon and aralyi-iis of r.slativujiy micro 
sitiii: .rind may tr. is always be true. AnChrop:i:togy and 
Eci iiior IS practicerj in the Unite:d States has -Jso been 
chaf^: :er: .id by a very considerari'e IfOcaJistic ;::-nphasis, 
v/r'f.r; :fr',iicts in pan the fact iba: tnis country itself is 
ch . :u.i. d by relatively extreme -^cra.- cantrc :;f educa- 
tion- ^vi:rh '^ome 17,000 loc?\\ schoc di5trir:':s-\^.hii'.e most 
ornc- cc.Tirfes have: centralized SvStems r:f control. I 
b£iii-f-vc I'^-irre is a need, both in AntrTropQi:j:<rrv aind Educa- 
ti. 2r.L, rr cultural anthrop«ology genierzir , far increased 
e—:rna5i'; jo^on macro anaf^'Js. and upon .:he arti:^uh'.lion 
c. i;:v/?;t*^ : tional or regional lervels, and Iv^cdil levels. I think 
l :.'- nev" ,: -andnng Comrr: ittee on Transr-aujonai Issues in 
1 L{aua:.:bi: and Ch^i^nge wili be makirrg- an i-nportant 
cjr.t:-i:i:u:::i:n in this respect. 

4. ANTITATIVS MET.H0DDLOGY 

""'iiiijit anally etbinograohy has besn cui- r^ed ais a largeiy 
quiaii_itive approacih to the description snd analysis of 
humui-n pbfienomena. PerEonally, I regard -"^^ms strong qtialita- 
tivc zTTipl^isis as utterly essential ..-.o T!^; functioning as an 
antrr-apoliOglst-educaicjr . However; as Peito and athers of 
our ^eschwister resvr/undlngly remind us, we sametimes 
emp-^ize qualitative analysis to th point of p erpetraiing a 
myscque upon our readers (Pelto 1970:30-4-5^ There is 
curr^sntly a strong trend toward combining qual itative and 
quantitative approaches in such a fashion that uiiich enricnes 
the athcr. and I think \Me should tcwc v^iih th : rreind. 

.Limiess more lus (and I Indmde myself) uecone m-ore 
familiar w'-th, for exiamrple, miuitivariate and path analysis, I 
see Irmporcant d/ravvbacks lofoming. Fiirfit, i think we will 
demy ourselves the chai:nce to collaboratii: t'ruicfuily with our 
more iquartiiitatnve colleagues fin psy chc>;ogy, laciolo^/, and 
•jajnamic^.-Sec:ond, I think we will lose v/hsi;- I civnsider to 
ibt our r^^itfuL influence ewer pofcv-nnakBrf;. . who often 
rrr efeir narnierical measuremeint, esziieciiliv ^i' educaiiional 
j utccjnrs!. m evaluation studiies. Tfjil, ;ften ait our 

-est m que~n:loning the very validity .^r cu:a:r^ 'elevamce of 
rhe auantii .a'ive indices used in sucr;:iiudf-'25-: \: we w^ill be 
n>ore effei::\.7e critics if we show a ir '"OUigh l : piers tand in g 
of Lbe quc-nitative methodology inyouv. an: :hen go on 
iQ criticize jltural relevance. 

V: mtjs be emphasized, however. :hat it as eth- 
nographers -.re reaching out to quanr.uiiive rc .oarch tech- 
niques, ol:: colleagues on the quzrntitaLMve ide are In- 
creasingly reaching to war r ethnograpihic descr'Dtion as a 
means of qualifying, |nten:7retin^^. and under- ijiin ding the 
(often: inconsisnrnt) re<^u*il'^ r/ lUirntiUtive analysis in 
<^'^^i/^;«Mon^vi TOSc^rch. No less crCrit^vo -^iltiiikir ■ v\ the iattc' 
f^'^nn of .;:'/tafyMs th^'n Vc.^ CrorTi!>^toJJ' tiy .cau^^ ^"or 

aten>. <'i ab^rvation [that] be\v.i. -id disci plfiine 
to opeiv^wed, open-minded appnsc^'^on cni' the surpnlses 
n£ii::e deposits in the Investigative rrei. . . -1 suspectithaa if 
th:. psychologist were to read rrrrTG widely in histary, 
ethnology, and the centuries of hur-^.anistic -writings on man 
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and society, he would be better prepared for this part of his 
work" (Cronbach 1975:125). 

Thus the times are propitious, I believe, for Jntsnsive 
dialogue between "metric" and "ethnographic" researchers 
in the field of education, and duiring the past year I was 
pleased to serve as ihe CAE's representative in worbn^ out 
cooperative arrangements with the Far West Laboratory ffor 
Educational Research and Development for a workshop 
designed to stimulate \ust such a dialogue. The workshop 
was held in Monterey^ California last July. Papers were 
given by a variety of "metricists," as well as CAE members 
Courtney Cazden, Frederick Erickson, Eleanor Leacock, 
Ray Rist, and Louis Smith, Also participating were john 
Chilcott, john Herzog, Dell Hymes, and myself. Every CAE 
member will receive a personal copy of the carefully ediited 
proceedings, in the form of the May 1977 Quarterly. No 
conference of this sort is ever a perfect success, birt it js Tmy 
view that some useful results were produced which willl 
have springbaarding significance for the futiure. 

5. POLITICAL ECONOMY, DEPENDENCY, AND EXPLOITATION 

I think the CAE would be a more vital' organization If 
we confronted more directly the limits piiaced upon the 
potential of the educative process fay political economy, 
dependency, and exploitation. There i^., I think, lurking 
within the central motivation of most educators a ^kind of 
residual faith that if only the right educational approach 
can be found, people will somehow change and probfjems 
will be solved. The accumulating literature in^ the field of 
international development education, however, reveals how 
stoutly obdurate bs the fact that the educ^itiom sysDsm 
mirrors the political economy and thus cfuen nends to 
perpetuate privilege and dependency, hence exploitation. 

A recent rate-of-return study by BLair, for e:xamp!e, 
shows conclusively that Chicamo males in 5anla Clara 
County, California, would actually Ibe better ^ff, m terms 
of lifetime earnings, if they dropped out of hi gh Suihool in 
their sophomore year and went straight to w/ork-// one 
assumes that ascriptive barring of them from well-paying 
jobs will be a feature of the job market throiugho»ut their 
working careers (Blair 1972). Examples of this sort are 
multiplying rapidly in the literature. 

With these kinds of social rigidities conrv..r :'v con- 
straining the potential for education to pnvdliicc "c. dop 
ment" (by which I mean a tendency toward i s?:uatio-. 
permitting optimum value fulfillment) vvc ^ v nn . olutii' 
need to view education in broad socioculiural . '" lex: -and 
in political and economic context as we'I. ' kicc ifithrcv 
pology is by definition context-oriented, this ouight to 
come naturally, and no doubt the new Standing Committee 
on Transnational Issues In Education and Change will 
provide some of the leadership needed. 

6. LIFE-LONG AND NOWFORMAL EDUCATMON 

If there is one thing that cultural futuristics teaches us, 
it is that the exponentially increasing pace of socioculiural 



change wni necessitate life-long re-eduicaL-on and self- 
education ss a means off adaptation— of miinimizing " future 
shock," if yo-r will., indeed, there is grcowing consensus 
among futurism that itne U.S. and certain other high-income 
nations hav<e aii'ready moved; into a "posi-industriai:" age 
^•ariously termed the "Iknowliedge" a:ge or he "comrnunica- 
lion?:*' era. (Bell 71973;; Theobald 1968, 137(5), Im thfis new 
era ll will be incrsasiingly true that ^'what one knows" will 
be miore important tinan "w/hat one iprodmces'' in a physical 
sense. The expfjosiorri of knowledge ard the imcrease in 
commumication density hav/e been stagpiring. Tine dilstinc- 
tnon between working and learning has become blurred. 
Life-;long intentional cognitive growth has become essential 
Ld all those who would wres^ from life its full potentia.!, in a 
sense that was not true twt'o decades ago, or perhaps even 
one. A post-industrEal society is, hence, am education- 
seeking and an education-providrmg society'. 

In the First Wend and [parts of the Second World, the 
approach tto posr^^ndustriial sociec,y ±roiiigh education 
clearly impHies, among other th'lngs, strong emphasis upon 
less-than-formal education. And in the Third Worfd, much 
of the effort to prc'dLxe "development" through education 
must necessarily involve nonformail and inforrial education 
of adult poptulations .already committed as to occupational 
and other rojjes; LaB^slle's recent typology of the -'iifferent 
degrees of formuiuity of education:, pabiishec in the 
Quarterly, is a useful point of departure here (LaBelle 
1975). There is mjda that the CAE can do, too, in 
encouraging anthropulogical rese^arch upon thte various 
efforts now under way to hasten mioderniz^^iiom through 
televi.-Jon- and satellite-mediated teirhniaiue^, tiechniques 
whose actuail social pr..y-off is ilikely tc be considerably 
>wer !than tfear enthur/.i.asts envision. 

7. EDtUCATION CQNICER rJIIMG ECOLOG^r .iNEBGY 

As I read Tiore deeply imto the energy lii^!^aU]re, I find 
-^'^yseff wryi'v caniiiiudL-ng dhat howev/-- er. .ijsiastic one is 
iibout the cuiiiuriiii materialist approach sociocultural 
;;hange and woluiion (and I coumt myself am e^ithcsiast), it 

almost ineviuble that, like it or not, the warld will see 
v.arious implications of this theoretical s;.=inGe rigorously 
tested with!" the xx^xt 25 years. Unless sor\e miraculous 
technological breakthrc<ugh suddenly^ 'nafely. cjconomically, 
and reliably provides a substitute for fosiNi fuels, socio- 
culiural systems around the wor!"d, i-ncl jdsvic: :-^ur :jwn, are 
going to be pi^.L*d utidi^T cnushing prvjssure xo cr.ang;^, and 
in so:!Vr very painnd' w/ays. 'f suspect \h^X my cv/n case is 
not dlypical: I fl-rd -nyself simply av.7)idfmg the issue, 
blotting it out: .of my consciousmess :a5 :a3\> unpleasant to 
contempRate. I siimply fhave n^ot been encu. .ti;ni'ied to face a 
relatively sudden dimnnution of thir In^xurues that are 
available to rtxie Ibecatiise of high -energy teiiriimology. At the 
very least, what .1 need is conscientisatiai 2St. to just how 
much of the worild's energ>' I, and others lik^^ rrie, consume. 

One way to get a ihold on the probiem 5ti siimply to look 
at how much energy it cost to bnng an esLimated 6,000 
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people to Washington lo ai:tend the 1975 kkk conoboree . 
I have made careful estimatijs and caiculaiions, and checked 
these with an energy engin^i^er, who judged that the results 
are reasonable (Connolly i 976; see noifi 1). Briefly, my 
conclusion is that the eniiirciy used in transporting ail of us 
to Washington by air, from, zn estimati^d average distance of 
800 miles, was abojt thit^ same as u^.at consumed for the 
entire year of 1965 (the; l^st year for which statistics are 
available) by 20,00C Guausnnalans for^// purposes: cooking, 
transportation, electric liighiting, ir.anuficturing, infrastruc- 
tural modern ization-every/thing. For every 500 travel- 
miles, count one Guatemallan energy-\ ear. My round trip 
from California was 6,000 miles, or t-e equivalent of 12 
Guatemalans* annual "eniergy^righis," you will. I am no 
expert on the wezring af hair shirts, and on those few 
occasions when I have ttriied iit, tr a shirt didn't fit. 
Nonetheless, if I to consider mv -elf a conscientized 
member of the human species, imer surely the question 
must occasionally c:c;ur tG) me as io .vhat social contribu- 
tion I am making ih~L woulld iustif^y this sort of inequity in 
energy use. Which, i wonder, is more true: that I am in 
some small measure ^lelping to solve the problem of energy 
and inequity, or th-j-i I am, however unwittingly, part of 
that problem? 

I am struck- tci by how deep are the historical and 
cultural roots of -Amcriican high-energy consumption. 
Recently, for exarnnie, 1 vjzjls stunned when told, on reliable 
technical authority, that thie per capita energy consumption 
of France today \s no hijgher than it was in the United 
States in 1850! ^Connolly 1976). While it is true that some 
of that 1850 Americcan ene.Tgy consumption resulted simply 
from the burniing of sla-ih left over from clearing the 
woodlands for Urming, manetheless what this datum 
strongly suggests that ss-uce at least the time when my 
great-grandparents were establishing farms, homes, and 
businesses in Wi$a:onsin TZS years ago, there have been 
cultural forces at work trMt have shaped certain energy 
attitudes in me which ar;c, today, quite inappropriate. 
Whether I and millions like me can change enough, in time, 
poses a huge question in sociocultural analysis and, ulti- 
mately, in educational analysis. 

The need, then, seems clear for Americans to conserve 
energy. We must seek actively for ways in which this can be 
done while still maintaining growth and flexibility suf- 
ficient to work out f^'^/r nastv croblems of inter-ethnic and 
inter-class inequity. Mc/'e poignant still are the problems 
faced by such Third Wr.-ld nations as Bangladesh which 
struggle merely to survive -against the backdrop of rising 
costs of energy, and petroleum for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. Energy shortages can bring down the most 
intrepid and constructive of efforts at change. Our best 
minds are needed to address this problem. Some of these 
minds should be anthropological minds, and among those, 
some should be from Anthropology and Education. The 
new Standing Committee on Ecological Issues in Anthro- 
pology and Education can bring special expertise to this 
area of concern (seeTextor 1975a). 
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In seeking solutions, it is best for the anthropologist to 
look first at what creative people are doing already. For 
example, I recently discovered an extremely creative 
organization just a few blocks from my home in Palo Alto, 
namely the Media Project of the Simple Living Program of 
the American Friends Service Committee. The Simple 
Living Program emphasizes theorization, discussion, and 
voluntary action aimed at new life-styles involving less use 
of fossil fuels and scarce mineral resources, less con- 
sumerism, and less "plastic" living in general. These 
committed people are deliberately turning away from much 
that is phoney in American life, and searching, together, for 
a better way. They have their own newspaper, which 
contains both theoretical articles and practical hints on 
everything from bartering used goods to growing home 
gardens. People like this, who insist on treating the energy 
crisis as a cultural challenge, offer great hope for the future. 
And it is noteworthy that although there is not a 
professional anthropologist among them, their theoretical 
articles make free and creative use of the anthropological 
literature in conceptualizing, and constructing scenarios for, 
simple living. In just one issue of their journal. Simple 
Living, they referred to work by all of the anthropologists 
whose names are asterisked in the References below.^ 
Another group associated with the Simple Living Program 
has produced a challenging packet entitled Taking Charge 
[of one's own life in an ecologically sensible fashion], 
which will soon be published in book form nationally.^ In 
their own way, people such as these might well be applying 
anthropology more effectively than some of us profes- 
sionals ever have. Nor are they alone in their endeavors; 
small groups of similarly oriented people are springing up 
all over the country.^ 

* * * 

Let me summarize my comments on the future horizons 
of Anthropology and Education. I urge that we try to 
become as expert in looking at the future as we already are 
in looking at the past; that we do so with global scope 
through macro lenses without flinching from quantitative 
measurement where appropriate; that political economy 
and exploitation be always part of our contextual perspec- 
tive; that less formal kinds of education engage more of our 
concern; and that we attempt to convert the energy crisis 
into a constructive cultural challenge. 

Let me conclude by thanking all of you for having made 
the last three years very rewarding and memorable ones in 
my life. I value highly the many new friends I have made 
through the CAE. I thank Elizabeth Eddy and John Herzog 
for the genuine commitment and leadership they have 
shown-and Jack Chilcott and Glenn Hendricks as well. 
Under Fred Erickson and Dell Hymes, our continued 
maturation on into the future is well assured. WeVe going 
to be around a long time, and making a difference-and that 
is satisfaction enough. 

Robert B, Tex tor 
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NOTES 

^In consultation with an official of the AAA who gave me 
unofficial estimates, I assume that 6,000 individuals attended the 
1976 AAA Annual Meeting in Washington (including registered 
participants, free-lo..ders, and spouses) and that the average attender 
came from a distance of 800 miles. This yields 6,000 round trips of 
1600 miles each. This adds up to 9,600,000 conveniioneer-miles. 
For simplicity let us assume that these are all air-miles, and let us 
round the figure to 10,000,000 air miles to allow for energy 
consumed in ground transportation to and from airports, taxis for 
cruising to Washing,.on restaurants, and other energy costs. 

How much of the world's fossil-fuel energy is consumed by ten 
million conventioneer-miles of air travel? Each passenger-mile is 
estimated to bum up 11,200 British Thermal Units of energy— that 
is, enough energy to raise the temperature of 1 1 ,200 pounds (1400 
gallons) of water by one degree Fahrenheit (Hirst 1974:10). Most of 
this energy cost is expressed directly in terms of jet fuel, but the 
indirect energy cost of extracting and refining that jet fuel must also 
be included. Thus 6,000 conventioneers consumed an estimated 112 
billion British Thermal Units of energy in making the Washington 
trip. This is the energy-equivalent of 4,150 tons of coal (Darm- 
stadter et al. 1971 :59). 

In 1965 the average Guatemalan consumed, for all purposes for a 
whole year, the energy-equivalent of just about 415 pounds of coal 
(Darnristadter et al. 1971:67). Dividing 4,150 tons (8,300,000 
pounds) by 415 pounds yields 20,000. Thus, I crudely estimate that 
attendance at the five-day AAA meetings cost the energy-equivalent 
of 20.000 Guatemalans* annual energy consumption in 1965. 

^The Simple Living Program, American Friends Service 
Committee, 514 Bryant St., Palo Alto, CA 94302, publishes the 
newspaper Simple Living about every two months. There is no fixed 
subscription fee, but a donation of three dollars per year is 
suggested. The commercial version of Taking Charge will be 
published in paperback by Bantam Books in early 1977. 

A clearinghouse of information on grass-roots activities and 
organizations oriented toward simple living, meaningful ecological 
action, and local responsibility is the Institute for Local Self- 
Reliance, 1717 18th St., N.W., Washington., DC 20009. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

In this issue of the Quarterly as we welcome to the 
editor's chair Charles Harrington, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, we also say hail and farewell to John 
Chilcott, the previous editor. We are delighted at Harring- 
ton's accession and are most grateful to Chilcott for his 
years of effective labor for us. 

Thanks also go to John Herzog, who now is past 
president of CAE. One of his last official duties as president 
was to chair the committee that selected the new Quarterly 
editor from a field of five applicants. The numbo: and 
quality of applicants was gratifying, and made the com- 
mittee's decision a difficult one; all the more significant for 
the life of CAE. We thank all those who applied for doing 
so and for providing the extensive information requested by 
the Search Committee, whose members included in addi- 
tion to Herzog, Frances Schwartz, Paul Carlson, Bud Khiief, 
and Richard Warren. 

Other news of publication activity: CAE participated in 
sponsoring, together with the National Institute of Educa- 
tion and the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, a conference in Monterey last July titled 
"Exploring Quantitative/Qualitative Research Method- 
ologies in Education." Our participation was arranged by 
Robert Textor and John Herzog. CAE members who 
presented papers at the meeting included Ray Riit, Roger 
Shuy, Courtney Cazden, Dell Hymes, Louis M. Smith, and 
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Frederick Erickson. The conference papers will appear as 
the May Issue of the Quarterly. In addition, the bibliog- 
raphy on anthropology and education prepared with CAE 
sponsorship in 1975 by Jacquetta Hill has been sold out, 
and a second printing has been issued by the publisher, 
HRAF Press. Discussions continue about possibilities for 
computerized storage and updaiing of a bibliography of 
anthropology and education. 

This year's annua! meeting was held in conjunction with 
that of the Americjn Anthropological Association in 
Washington, D.C. November 17-21. During that time Dell 
Hymes took office as president-elect of CAE and program 
coordinator for the 1977 annual meeting in Houston, 
Texas. The deadline for proposals for formal symposia and 
Informal discussion sessions for the 1977 meetings is May 1, 
1977. Ploase consuU the November 1976 issue of the 
Anthropology Newsletter for information about the pro- 
posal submission process jnd also contact Dell Hymes for 
further information well in advance of the May 1 deadline. 
His title and address is: Dean, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphiu, PA 19174, and his 
telephone number is (215) 243-7014. 

The proj;ram for the 1976 meetings was large and 
sessions were well attended. Six formal symposia and seven 
informal discussion sessions took place, as well as business 
meetings of the standing committees. There were a few 
scheduling conflicts, but these were remarkably few, 
considering the numbers of sessions and persons involved. ! 
want to thank the organizers of sessions for their initiative, 
and the office of the Executive Director of the AAA, 
especially Edward Lehman and Christina Maiec, for their 
cooperation and helpful advice. ! am also grateful to Solon 
Kimball and George Spindler for their most gracious and 
informative conversation at our CAE ''plenary session" on 
the evolution of the field of anthropology and education. 

At our general meeting on November 20 Robert Textor 
gave the Past President's address (included in this issue on 
p. 00) and received the thanks of the meeting for his service 
to CAE. Ward Goodenough addressed us, announcing the 
formation of an Institute for Anthropological Research 
Services, which would help develop policy research projects 
in which currently unemployed anthropologists could find 
)obs, and provide advice to individuals and university 
departments about applied research funding opportunities. 

All members of the AAA, including employed members 
of CAE are being asked to contribute (tax deductible) seed 
money for the development of the Institute for Research 
Services. At our meeting there were 19 contributions to this 
fund, totaling $938, the largest amount given during the 
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annual meeting by any cooperating organization. Members 
of CAE who wish to contribute can send contributions for 
and/or receive information about the Institute by con- 
tacting the office of the Executive Director of AAA, 1703 
New Hampshire Ave.. N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 

Peggy Sanday reported on a related issue; ihe develop- 
ment of a contract research proposal to the National 
institute of Education for a shori-term ethnographic study 
of the implementation of compensatory education pro- 
grams ('Title 1 funded") in a few rural communities of the 
United States. CAE members have been asked to develop 
the proposal, and the CAE Board of Directors was asked to 
propose a slate of steering committee members to oversee 
the project; a slate subject to subsequent approval by ihe 
Executive Board of .AAA. If funded, this project would be 
the first in which AAA was involved in a contract research 
relationship with a federal agency, so our actions in the 
next months are precedent-setting. Steve.n Arvizu reminded 
us of this during the meeting, and of the importance of 
involving representatives of the communities studied in the 
planning and conduct of such applied research. 

At the CAE Board of Directors meeting Sunday, 
November 21, we proposed a slate of steering committee 
members for the NIE project. As of this writing our 
proposed slate has not been acted upon yet by the AAA 
Executive Board, nor has the project propo.sal yet been 
submitted or approved, so I will wait until later in the year 
to report further on this matter. 

The CAE Board changed from ad hoc to standing 
committee status the com.mittee on Ethnographic Ap- 
proaches to Evaluation in Education. Kathleen Adams of 
the ad hoc committee on population issues announced a 
change in title of the group to Environmental Issues in 
Anthropology, 

Finally and regretfully, the Board found it necessary to 
increase annual dues from $7.50 to $10. Although we are 
currently in sound fiscal shape, unavoidable increases in the 
costs of publishing the Quarterly have made the d'«es* 
change necessary. The institutional rate remains the same, 
and if your library does not presently subscribe to the 
Quarterly please urge that ihis be done. It will both increase 
the audience of the Quarterly and provide some of the 
necessary financial cushioning to support its continued 
production. 

So in its own small way, CAE lias struck a blow for 
income redistribution in the United States. And I made no 
promises not to raise taxes. 

Fredericfi Erickson 
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